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INTRODUCTION 


R. GRENFELL tells us that when in his perilous adven- 
ture in Easter week, 1908, he lay down on the ice-pan, 
floating out into the polar sea to almost certain death but feeling 
that he must sleep in order to gain power to resist cold and 
weariness, the lines of a hymn he had learned in childhood 
came back to him and renewed his courage. Nothing remains 
longer in the memory than simple poems learned in childhood; 
a fact the full meaning of which we have not yet learned; or, 
if we have learned it, we have failed to make use of it. Here 
is evidently one of those suggestions from the nature of the child 
which throw clear light on the soundest methods of education. 
For the substance of education is not a body of facts but of 
truth; not agility of mind, but richness of mind; not a knowl- 
edge of the physical aspects of the world only, but a sense of 
its wonderful beauty and variety. To get information and to 
train the brain and the senses so that they can be used with 
the highest skill are important parts of education; but it is more 
important to bring out the personality of a child, to put him in 
such companionship with the world that he finds rest and joy 
and inspiration in Nature, and vital growth through experi- 
ence. 

Many children born in comfortable homes hunger and thirst 
for things which are denied them and are stunted through sheer 
ignorance. The boy who cannot learn his Latin may be un- 
consciously craving mathematics, and the boy who fails in 
arithmetic may be dreaming the dreams of art or invention that 
are to make him a leader among men. Mr. Grandgrind, who 
sees nothing beyond the fact, does not really see the fact; for 
the fact cannot be understood unless we understand the truth 
behind it. Children crave this larger view of the world and find 
it in games and imitative sports, and in imaginary companion; 
ships with animals and with little people of the brain. Prob- 
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ably there are few children who do not live more or less in 
an imaginary world, in which there are playmates always 
ready to join them, and adventures in woods and caves which 
satisfy the intense craving of the human being to live in the 
whole world and not exclusively in the world of fact. The 
fall of an apple catches a boy’s attention, but it is much more 
interesting if he imagines some power behind it which throws 
it down; in this way the imaginative boy is always on Newton’s 
track. The boy is never weary of seeing the wheel turn as the 
water flows over it, and the miller, white with flour, looks out 
of the window from time to time; but there is a greater mystery 
in the coming and going of the water; in the thought of the little 
stream rising on the mountain slopes, becoming the brook that 
grinds the grain, and widening into the river that makes the 
harbor of acity. The mill becomes part of the world and Nature 
serves men when the child sees beyond its frame into the wider 
landscape of which it is part. 

These wonderful truths that are behind facts and give facts 
their meaning it is the special service of poetry to express. For 
poetry is not simply a musical combination of words put together 
by a man whose ear knows the melody in them, as a man with 
a quick eye and hand catches the balls he throws in the air and 
keeps them rising and falling in almost continuous lines before 
our eyes; it presents the deepest and most vital truths in the most 
beautiful and lasting forms. . It is not an unreal thing; it is the 
very soul of reality. It does not conflict with the fact; it is the 
soul of the fact. No one knew better than Wordsworth what 
poetry is, for he gave his whole life to the study and practice 
of it; and, while he was often a maker of verse when he meant 
to be a maker of poetry, he was also at his best a poet whose 
depth of thought and feeling was matched with a childlike sim- 
plicity of nature. The man who wrote “Daffodils,” which 
was born in the joy and freedom of the dancing flowers, and 
who likewise wrote so many other poems that bring us face to 
face with Nature, said of poetry that it is the impassioned ex- 
pression in the countenance of all science. Science gives us 
the face of the world, but poetry gives us its countenance; for 
the face is the group of features, but the coutennance is the ex- 
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pression on the features, the face after the soul has molded and 
shaped it. And it is the countenance for which the child is. 
always searching. 

Poetry tells the greatest truths about Nature and life in the 
most adequate and beautiful way; and in the way which is most 
easily remembered. Meters were originally, to a very large 
extent, helps to memory. The earliest literature was largely 
in verse form. There was no printing-press; the singers, 
reciters, balladists spoke to the ear, not to the eye; and if a 
story or song was to be remembered it must be put in the most 
portable form. Our earliest ancestors, in the childhood of 
the race, saw the world with the imagination much more than 
do we who see it largely from the scientific standpoint, and in 
some important ways they felt the wonder and mystery of it 
more quickly and keenly than we. 

And what they learned after the method of the poets they 
expressed in the manner of the poets, finding in verse a language 
suited to their ideas and feelings and easily remembered. . The 
normal child goes through the early experiences of the race in 
childhood and boyhood, and what men loved when they. were 
children in knowledge he loves also. He thinks and feels very 
much as they thought and felt; and the world they passed 
through on their way to fuller and more exact knowledge he 
ought to pass through. There is a time in his early life when, 
if the boy has imagination, he is a poet; as.there is a time later 
when, if he has abundant vitality, he is a barbarian. 

At a certain period poetry is the normal food of children. 
It is more: it gives them standards of taste which will keep 
them in the future from cheap and vulgar things. ‘To the ear 
which has been educated by hearing the music of Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Chopin the catching vulgarities of the vaudeville 
are intolerable. It is every child’s right to go out of its home 
armed against the appeal of inferior and cheap things in 
character and art. 

No mother can follow her son into the world and stand beside 
him in all the crises of his experience, choose his companions, 
and select the language he shall hear, the books he shall read, 
the ideas of life that shall be presented tohim. If she could do 
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these things the boy would never bea man. She can, however 
temper his nature, give him standards of excellence and ideals 
of action which will, in the long run, keep him from the contam- 
ination of cheap and mean things. 

And one of the best ways of giving him a feeling for true and 
beautiful things in art and life is to give him the right kind of 
poetry as a child. It is a great advantage to a boy or girl to 
begin the later years of youth with a capital of the best poetry 
in the memory, and it is a very easy matter to put it there if the 
right moment is seized. ‘Those who were fortunate enough to 
hear stories or poems read or told in that wonderful hour 
just before bedtime when the world turns magical and mys- 
terious, have never forgotten the verses learned or the tales 
that made homes in the memory under the spell of the gather- 
ing darkness. It is as easy at that time to teach a child “My 
Heart Leaps Up,” “Daffodils,” or “Robert of Lincoln” 
as some jingle of words popular at the moment and forgotten 
a year later. ‘The volume of poetry ought always to lie on the 
table, to be used as part of the family life, to be taught from as a 
text-book, to be read as a story-book. 

The collection presented in this volume is drawn from a wide 
range of poetry, chiefly English and American, with special 
reference to the uses of such a selection by the family. It con- 
tains a body of poetry chosen, not for the class-room but for the 
home; not for students of literature but for familiar use and 
daily service to children and parents. It is, therefore, more 
inclusive than many anthologies, because its aim is not to put 
poetry of classical quality only in a convenient form, but to 
include also the poetry which, by reason of its faithful portrayal 
of family life or its uplifting interpretation of personal experience, 
has endeared itself to men and women of all degrees of intelli- 
gence. For such a collection “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
is of more value than “The Jolly Beggars,” though the later 
piece has in it more of the daring genius of Burns. 

If this volume makes it possible to put in the minds of children 
examples of the best poetry; if it gives language to the experiences 
and emotions which are universal; if it confirms high aims and 
strengthens honorable ambitions; if it interprets life nobly and 
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brings into lonely homes the thoughts that have stirred the 
world; if it touches hard conditions and arduous work with the 
light of the imagination, it will fulfil the purpose for which it 
has been selected and justify its claim to be a Treasury of beauty 
and joy and strength in the home. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 
(FROM “CLARI, THE MAID OF MILAN’’) 


ID pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with else- 
where. i 
Home! Home! sweet, sweet Home! 
There’s no place like Home, there’s no place like Home! 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 

O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 

The birds singing gaily, that came at my call— 

Give me them—and the peace of mind, dearer than all! 
Home! Home! sweet, sweet Home! 

There’s no place like Home! there’s no place like Home\ 


How sweet ’tis to sit neath a fond father’s smile, 

And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile! 

Let others delight mid new pleasures to roam, 

But give me, oh, give me, the pleasures of home! 
Home! Home! sweet, sweet Home! 

There’s no place like Home! there’s no place like Home 


To thee I’ll return, overburdened with care; 
The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me there; 
1 


te 
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No more from that cottage again will I roam; 
Be it so ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
Home! Home! sweet, sweet Home! 
There’s no place like Home! there’s no place like Home! 
JoHN Howarp PAYNE 
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A PETITION TO TIME 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 
Humble voyagers are We, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead !) 


Touch us gently, Time! 

We’ve not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition, our content, 

Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are We, 
O’er Life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 

Bryan WALLER PROCTER 
(Barry Cornwall) 
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ODE TO SOLITUDE 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

Tn his own ground. 
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Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 

Together mixed; sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a.stone 
Tell where I lie. 
ALEXANDER Pops 


MOTHER’S SONG 


My heart is like a fountain true 

That flows and flows with love to you. 
As chirps the lark unto the tree 

So chirps my pretty babe to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


There’s not a rose where’er I seek, 
As comely as my baby’s cheek. 
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There’s not a comb of honey-bee, 
So full of sweets as babe to me. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


There’s not a star that shines on high, 
Is brighter than my baby’s eye. 

There’s not a boat upon the sea, 

Can dance as baby does to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


No silk was ever spun so fine 

As is the hair of baby mine— 

My baby smells more sweet to me 
Than smells in spring the elder-tree. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


A little fish swims in the well, 

So in my heart does baby dwell. 

A little flower blows on the tree, 

My baby is the flower to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


The Queen has scepter, crown and bail, 
You are my scepter, crown and all. 

For all her robes of royal silk, 

More fair your skin, as white as milk. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


Ten thousand parks where deer run, 

Ten thousand roses in the sun, 

Ten thousand pearls beneath the sea, 

My baby more precious is to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 
West or ENGLAND LULLABY 
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I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 


I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away! 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cups— 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 
' To swallows on the wing; 
My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


I remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
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Tt was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 
Tuomas Hoop 
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A NEW ENGLAND HOME IN WINTER 
(FROM ‘‘SNOW-BOUND”’) 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 


Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Tts mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, 
Tt sank from sight before it set. 
A chill no coat, however stout, 
Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 
The wind blew east: we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn: 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
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{mpatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 
And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothesline posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

‘Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 
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The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: “Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through, 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 
The horned patriarch of the sheep, 
Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before; 
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Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense 

By dreary voictd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout backstick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 
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While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendant trammels showed, 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme: “Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches are making tea.” 


The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the somber green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
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The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


_ What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change!—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now— 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard-trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

_ No step is on the conscious floor! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
XI—3 ‘That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
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Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

‘The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


THE HOMES OF ENGLAND 


The stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O’er all the pleasant land; 

The deer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


The merry Homes of England! 

Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light. 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 
Or childish tale is told; 

Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 


The blessed Homes of England! 
How softly on their bowers 

Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours! 
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Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bell’s chime 
Floats through their woods at morn; 

All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 


The cottage Homes of England! 

By thousands on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet-fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 


The free, fair Homes of England! 
Long, long in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared 
To guard each hallowed wall! 
And green forever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 
Its country and its God. 
Fexicia DororHEA HEMANS 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew! 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell; 

The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well— 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 
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‘That moss-covered vessel I hailed as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
‘The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips! 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
The brightest that beauty or revelry sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that hangs in the well— 

‘The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 

SaMUEL WoopwortH 
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IF WE KNEW; OR, BLESSINGS OF TO-DAY 


If we knew the woe and heartache’ 
‘That await us on the road; 

If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load; 

Would we waste to-day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er may be? 

Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 
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If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window-pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
“Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow ? 
Would the prints of baby fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah! those little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along the backward track! 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For the reaping by and by. 


Strange, we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced birds have flown; 
‘Strange, that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange, that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one half so fair 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air. 


Lips from which the seal 6f silence 
None but God can roll away 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 
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Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from the way. 
May Ritry Situ 
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THE FAMILY MEETING 


We are all here! 
_ Father, mother, sister, brother. 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled—we’re all at home; 
To-night, let no cold stranger come; 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 
For once we every care forgot; 
Let gentle Peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour; 
We’re all—all here. 


We're not all here! 

Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gavé the hour to guiltless mirth. 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinned our little band; 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering, day by day; 
The quiet graveyard—some lie there— 
And cruel ocean has his share— 

We’re not all here. 
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We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear; 

Fond Memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How lifelike through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears! 
We see them as in times long past; 
From each to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
They’re round us, as they were of old— 

We are all here. 


We are all here! 

Father, mother, sister, brother, 
You that I love with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round 
Some other circle will be found. 

O, then, that wisdom may we know, 
Which yields a life of peace below! 
So, in the world to follow this, 

May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We're all—all here! 

CHARLES SPRAGUE 


ABOUT LITTLE FOLKS 


THE BABY 


HERE did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found ut waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose ? 
Something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 
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WHERE DID YOU COME 
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_ Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did -they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought of you, and so I am here. 
GEORGE MacponaLD 
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THE ANGEL’S WHISPER* 


A baby was sleeping; 
Its mother was weeping; : 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling; 
And she cried, “Dermot, darling! O come back to me!” 


Her beads while she numbered 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee: 
“O, blessed be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning— 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 


“And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy sleeping, 
O, pray to them softly, my baby, with me, 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They'd watch o’er thy father! 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee.” - 


*In Ireland they have a pretty fancy that when a child smiles in its sleep it 
is “talking with angels.” 
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The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see; 
And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 
Said, “I knew that the angels were whispering with 
thee.” 
SAMUEL Lover 
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CRADLE SONG 
(FROM “BITTER-SWEET” 


What is the little one thinking about ? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt! 
Unwritten history! 
Unfathomed mystery! 
Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and drinks, 
And chuckles, and crows, and nods, and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx! 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears, 
Our little nephew will lose two years; 
And he'll never know 
Where the summers go— 
He need not laugh, for he'll find it so! 


Who can tell what a baby thinks ? 
Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind, and wailing, and alone, 

Into the light of day ?— 
Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 
Tossing in pitiful agony— 
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Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barks of little souls— 
Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from heaven on an ebbing tide! 

What does he think of his mother’s eyes ? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair ? 

What of the cradle-roof, that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 

What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight— 

Cup of his life, and couch of his rest ? 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 

Though she murmur the words 

Of all the birds— 

Words she has learned to murmur well ? 

Now he thinks he ’Il go to sleep! 

I can see the shadow creep 

Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 

Over his brow, and over his lips, 

Out to his little finger-tips! 

Softly sinking, down he goes! 

Down he goes! down he goes! 

See! He is hushed in sweet repose! 

JosIAH GILBERT HOLLAND 
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JAPANESE LULLABY 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 

Sleep to the singing of mother bird swinging— 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 
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Away out yonder I see a star, 
Silvery star with a tinkling song; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it cailing— 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In through the window a moonbeam comes, 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings; 

All silently creeping, it asks: “Is he sleeping— 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings ?” 


Up from the sea there floats a sob 
Of the waves that are breaking upon the shore, 

As though they were groaning in anguish, and moaning— 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 


‘ But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 


Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes; 
Am I not singing ?—see, I am swinging— 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 
EvuGENE FIELD 
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PHILIP, MY KING* 


‘Who bears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty.” 
Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my king! 
Round whom the enshadowing purple lies 
Of babyhood’s royal dignities. 
Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 
With Love’s invisible scepter laden; 
I am thine Esther, to command 
Till thou shalt find a queen-handmaiden, 
Philip, my king! 


*To Philip Bourke Marston, in infancy. 
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O, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 
Philip, my king! 
When those beautiful lips ’gin suing, 
And, some gentle heart’s bars undoing, 
Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 
Sittest love-glorified !—Rule kindly, 
Tenderly over thy kingdom fair; 
For we that love, ah! we love so blindly, 
Philip, my king! 


Up from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 
Philip, my king! : 
The spirit that there lies sleeping now 
May rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one Heaven-chosen among his peers. 
My Saul, than thy brethren taller and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in future years! 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip, my king— 


A wreath, not of gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip, my king! 
Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 
Thorny, and cruel, and cold, and oray; 
Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown. But march on, glorious, 
Martyr, yet monarch! till angels shout, 
As thou sitt’st at the feet of God victorious, 
“Philip, the king!” 
DrnaH Marta Mutock Craik 
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TO MY INFANT SON 


Thou happy, happy elf! 

(But stop, first let me kiss away that tear,) 
Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear,) 
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Thou merry, laughing sprite, 

With spirits feather-light, 

Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin; 
(My dear, the child is swallowing a pin!) 


Thou little tricksy Puck! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that rings the air— 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair!) 
Thou darling of thy sire! 
(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire!) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In love’s dear chain so bright a link, 

Thou idol of thy parents—(Drat the boy! 
There goes my ink.) 


Thou cherub, but of earth; 
Fit playfellow for fairies, by moonlight pale, 
In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him, if he pulls his tail!) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny— 
(Another tumble! ‘That’s his precious nose!) 
Thy father’s pride and hope! 
(He’ll break that mirror with that skipping-rope!) 
With pure heart newly stamped from nature’s mint, 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 


Thou young domestic dove! 
(He’ll have that ring off with another shove,) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest! 
(Are these torn clothes his best ?) 
Little epitome of man! 
(He’ll climb upon the table, that’s his plan,) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 
(He’s got a knife!) 
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Thou enviable being! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin Johni 
Toss the light ball, bestride the stick— 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk! 
(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown!) 
Thou pretty Opening rose! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose!) 
Balmy and breathing music like the south, 
(He reaily brings my heart into my mouth!) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove; 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write unless he’s sent above). 
THomass Hoop 
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BABY BELL 
I 


Have you not heard the poets tell 

How came the dainty Baby Bell 

Into this world of ours? 

The gates of heaven were left ajar: 
With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, like a star, 

Hung in the glistening depths of even— 
Its bridges, running to and fro, 

O’er which the white-winged Angels go, 
Bearing the holy Dead to heaven. 
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She touched a bridge of flowers—those feet, 
So light they did not bend the bells 

~ Of the celestial asphodels, 

They fell like dew upon the flowers: 

Then all the air grew strangely sweet. 

And thus came dainty Baby Bell 

Into this world of ours. 


She came and brought delicious May; 
The swallows built beneath the eaves; 
Like sunlight, in and out the leaves 
‘The robins went, the livelong day; 
The lily swung its noiseless bell; 

And on the porch the trembling vine 
Held out its cups of fairy wine. 

How tenderly the twilights fell! 

O, earth was full of singing-birds 
And opening springtide flowers, 
When the dainty Baby Bell 

Came to this world of ours! 


pan 


O, Baby, dainty Baby Bell, 

How fair she grew from day to day! 
What woman-nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay— 
Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 
So full of meaning, pure and bright 
As if she yet stood in the light 

Of those oped gates of Paradise. 

And so we loved her more and more: 
Ah, never in our hearts before 
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Was love so lovely born: 

We felt we had a link between 

This real world and that unseen— 
The land beyond the morn; 

And for the love of those dear eyes, 
For love of her whom God led forth 
(The mother’s being ceased on earth 
When Baby came from Paradise) — 
For love of him who smote our lives, 
And woke the chords of joy and pain, 
We said, Dear Christ!—our hearts bowed down 
Like violets after rain. 


IV 


And now the orchards, which were white 
And pink with blossoms when she came, 
Were rich in autumn’s mellow prime; 
The clustered apples burnt like flame, 
The folded chestnut burst its shell, 

The grapes hung purpling, range on range; 
And time wrought just as rich a change 
In little Baby Bell. 

Her lissome form more perfect grew, 
And in her features we could trace, 

In softened curves, her mother’s face. 
Her angel-nature ripened too: 

We thought her lovely when she came, 
But she was holy, saintly now . . . 
Around her pale angelic brow 

We saw a slender ring of flame. 


Vv 


God’s hand had taken away the seal 
That held the portals of her speech; 
And oft she said a few strange words 


Whose meaning lay beyond our reach. 
XI—4 
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She never was a child to us, 

We never held her being’s key; 

We could not teach her holy things 
Who was Christ’s self in purity. 


VI , 


It came upon us by degrees, 

We saw its shadow ere it fell— 

The knowledge that our God had sent 
His messenger for Baby Bell. 

We shuddered with unlanguaged pain, 
And all our hopes -were changed to fears, 
And all our thoughts ran into tears 
Like sunshine into rain. 

We cried aloud in our belief, 

“Q, smite us gently, gently, God! 
‘Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 
And perfect grow through grief.” 

Ah, how we loved her, God can tell; 
Her heart was folded deep in ours. 
Our hearts are broken, Baby Bell! 


Vil 


At last he came, the messenger, 

The messenger from unseen lands: 

And what did dainty Baby Bell? 

She only crossed her little hands, 

She only looked more meek and fair! 

We parted back her silken hair, 

We wove the roses round her brow— 
White buds, the summer’s drifted snow—~ 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers . . 
And thus went dainty Baby Bell 

Out of this world of ours. 


Tuomas Batitry ALDRICH 
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THE SCHOOL-GIRL 


j abet some sweet home, the morning train 
Brings to the city, 

Five days a week, in sun or rain, 

Returning like a song’s refrain, 


A school-girl pretty. 


A wild flower’s unaffected grace 
Is dainty miss’s; 

Yet in her shy, expressive face 

The touch of urban arts I trace, 
And artifices. 


No one but she and Heaven knows 
Of what she’s thinking: 

It may be either books or beaux, 

Fine scholarship or stylish clothes, 
Per cents or prinking. 


How happy must the household be, 
This morn who kissed her; 

Not every one can make so free; 

Who sees her, inly wishes she 
Were his own sister. 


How favored is the book she cons, 
‘The slate she uses, 

The hat she lightly doffs and dons, 

The orient sunshade that she owns. 
The desk she chooses! 
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Is she familiar with the wars 
Of Julius Cesar ? 

Do crucibles and Leyden jars, 

And Browning, and the moons of Mars, 
And Euclid, please her? 


She studies music, I opine; 
O day of knowledge! 

And other mysteries divine, 

Of imitation or design, 
Taught in the college. 


A charm attends her everywhere— 
A sense of beauty; 

Care smiles to see her free of care; 

The hard heart loves her unaware; 


Age pays her duty. 


Her innocence is panoply, 
Her weakness, power; 
The earth her guardian, and the sky; 
God’s every star is her ally, 
And every flower. 
Wiii1AM Henry VENABLE 
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TO THE VIRGINS 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old ‘Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven. the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 
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The age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

_ But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
‘Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
- And, while ye may, go marry; 
For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 
Rosert HERRICK 


A PORTRAIT 
“One name is Elizabeth.” Jonson 


I will paint her as I see her: 
Ten times have the lilies blown, 
Since she looked upon the sun. 


And her face is lily-clear— 
Lily-shaped, and drooped in duty 
To the law of its own beauty. 


Oval cheeks encolored faintly, 
Which a trail of golden hair 
Keeps from fading off to air: 


And a forehead fair and saintly, 
Which two blue eyes undershine, 
Like meek prayers before a shrine. 


Face and figure of a child— 
Though too calm, you think, and tender, 
For the childhood you would lend her. 
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Yet child-simple, undefiled, 
Frank, obedient—waiting still 
On the turnings of your will. 


Moving light, as all young things— 
As young birds, or early wheat 
When the wind blows over it. 


Only free from flutterings 
Of loud mirth that scorneth measure— 
Taking love for her chief pleasure: 


Choosing pleasures (for the rest) 
« Which come softly—just as she, 
When she nestles at your knee. 


Quiet talk she liketh best, 
In a bower of gentle looks— 
Watering flowers, or reading books. 


And her voice, it murmurs lowly, 
As a silver stream may run, 
Which yet feels, you feel, the sun. 


And her smile, it seems half holy, 
As if drawn from thoughts more fair 
Than our common jestings are. 


And if any poet knew her, 
He would sing of her with falls 
Used in lovely madrigals. 


And if any painter drew her, 
He would paint her unaware 
With a halo round her hair. 


And if reader read the poem, 
He would whisper—‘ You have done a 
Consecrated little Una!” 
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And a dreamer (did you show him 
That same picture) would exclaim, - 
“Tis my angel, with 2 name!” 


And a stranger—when he sees her 
In the street even—smileth stilly, 
Just as you would at a lily. 


And all voices that address her, 
Soften, sleeken every word, 
As if speaking to a bird. 


And all fancies yearn to cover 
The hard earth whereon she passes 
With the thymy scented grasses. 


And all hearts do pray, “God love her!” 
Aye, and always, in good sooth, 
We may all be sure he doth. 

ELIzABETH BarRETT BROWNING 


BEN BOLT 


Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ? 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown; 
Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembl’d with fear at your frown! 
In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone, 
They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray, 
And Alice lies under the stone. 
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Under the hickory-tree, Ben Bolt, 
Which stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we’ve lain in the noonday shade, 
And listened to Appleton’s mill: 
The mill-wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet which crawls round the walls as you gaze 
Has followed the olden din. 


Do you mind the cabin of logs, Ben Bolt, 
At the edge of the pathless wood, 

And the button-ball tree with its motley limbs, 
Which nigh by the doorstep stood ? 

The cabin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt, 
The tree you would seek for in vain; 

And where once the lords of the forest waved 
Grows grass and the golden grain. 


And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
With the master so cruel and grim, 

And the shaded nook in the running brook 
Where the children went to swim ? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt, 
The spring of the brook is dry, 

And of all the boys who were schoolmates then 
There are only you and I. 


There is change in the things I loved, Ben Bolt, 
They have changed from the old to the new; 
But I feel in the deeps of my spirit the truth, 
There never was change in you. 
Twelvemonths twenty have past, Ben Bolt, 
Since first we were friends—yet I hail 
Your presence a blessing, your friendship a truth, 
Ben Bolt of the salt-sea gale. 
Tuomas Dunn ENGuIsn 
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BEWARE 


I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee! 


She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care! 
“She gives a side-glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee! 


And she has hair of a golden hue, 
Take care! 
And what she says it is not true, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee! 


She has a bosom as white as snow, 
Take care! 
She knows how much it is best to show, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee! 


She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care! 
It is a fool’s cap for thee to wear, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee! 
FRoM THE GERMAN 


Translation of H. W. LoNGrELLOW 
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MAIDENHOOD 


Maiden! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse! 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream. 


Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 


‘Hearest thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? 


O, thou child of many prayers! 
Life hath quicksands—Life hath snares! 
Care and age come unawares! 
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Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered— 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 


Gather, then, each flower that grows. 
When the young heart overflows, 
‘To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


O, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal; 


And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
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RUTH 


She stood breast-high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 
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On her cheek an autumn flush 

Deeply ripened—such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. ‘ 


Round her eyes her tresses fell— 
Which were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat, with shady brim. 
Made her tressy forehead dim; 
‘Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 


Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 
Share my harvest and my home. 
‘Tuomas. Hoop 
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A FAREWELL 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 
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RIDING DOWN 


Oh, did you see him riding down, 
And riding down, while all the town 
Came out to see, came out to see, 
And all the bells rang mad with glee? 


Oh, did you hear those bells ring owt, 
The bells ring out, the people shout, 
And did you hear that cheer on cheer 
That over all the bells rang clear? 


And did you see the waving flags, 

The fluttering flags, the tattered flags, 

Red, white, and blue, shot through and through 
Baptized with battle’s deadly dew? 


And did you hear the drums’ gay beai, 
The drums’ gay beat, the bugle sweet, 
The cymbals’ clash, the cannons’ crash, 
That rent the sky with sound and flash? 


And did you see me waiting there, 
Just waiting there and watching there, 
One little lass, amid the mass 

That pressed to see the hero pass ? 


And did you see him smiling down, 
And smiling down, as riding down 
With slowest pace, with stately grace, 
He caught the vision of a face— 


My face uplifted red and white, 

Turned red and white with sheer delight. 
To meet the eyes, the smiling eyes, 
Outflashing in their swift surprise ? 
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Oh, did you see how swift it came 
How swift it came, like sudden flame, 
That smile to me, to only me, 

The little lass who blushed to see? 


And at the windows all along, 

Oh, all along, a lovely throng 

Of faces fair, beyond compare, 
Beamed out upon him riding there! 


Each face was like a radiant gem 

A sparkling gem, and yet for them 

No swift smile came, like sudden flame, 
No arrowy glance took certain aim. 


He turned away from all their grace, 
From all that grace of perfect face, 
He turned to me, to only me, 

The little lass who blushed to see! 


Nora Perry 
*e Sf 
MY PEGGY F 


(FROM “THE GENTLE SHEPHERD ”’) 


My Peggy is a young thing, 
Just entered in her teens, 
Fair as the day, and as sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay, 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I’m not very auld, 
Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wauking of the fauld. 


THE POET SHAKESPEARE AMONG THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF STRATFORD. 
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My Peggy sings sae safily, 
When on my pipe I play; 
By a’ the rest it is confest, 
By a’ the rest, that she sings best. 
My Peggy sings sae saftly, 

And in her sangs are tauld, 
With innocence, the wale of sense, 

At wauking of the fauld. 

ALLAN Ramsay 


WHO IS SILVIA? 
(FROM “THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA,” ACT IV, 8C. II) 


Who is Silvia? What is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admiréd be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the du! earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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CHLOE 


It was the charming month of May, 
When all the flowers were fresh and gay, 


- One morning by the break of day, 


The youthful, charming Chloe 
From peaceful slumbers she arose, 
Girt on her mantle and her hose, 
And o’er the flowery mead she goes, 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 
Lovely was she by the dawn, 
Youthful Chloe, charming Chloe, 
Tripping o’er the pearly lawn, 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 


The feather’d people you might see, 
Perch’d all around on every tree, 
In notes of sweetest melody 
They hail the charming Chloe; 
Till painting gay the eastern skies, 
The glorious sun began to rise, 
Out-rival’d by the radiant eyes 
Of youthful, charming Chloe. 
Lovely was she by the dawn, 
Youthful Chloe, charming Chloe, 
Tripping o’er the pearly lawn, 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 
Roserr Burns 
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O, FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS! 


O, fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades; 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thine infant eye. 


XI—5 
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Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild, 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 


The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 


Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 
Wituram CuiLen Bryant 


BOYHOOD DAYS 


THE BOY 
HERE’S something in a noble boy, 


A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his uncheck’d, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepress’d by sadness— 

Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness. 


And yet, it is not in his play, 
When every trace of thought is lost, 
And not when you would call him gay, 
That his bright presence thrills me most: 
His shout may ring upon the hill, 
His voice be echo’d in the hall, 
His merry laugh like music trill, 
And I in sadness hear it all— 
For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 
I scarcely notice such things now— 


But when, amid the earnest game, 
He stops, as if he music heard, 
And, heedless of his shouted name 
As of the carol of a bird, 
Stands gazing on the empty air, 
As if some akc passing there— 
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Tis then that on his face I look, 
His beautiful but thoughtful face, 

And, like a long-forgotten book, 
Its sweet familiar meanings trace— 


Remembering a thousand things 

Which passed me on those golden wings, 
Which time has fetter’d now; 

Things that came o’er me with a thrill, 

And left me silent, sad, and still, 
And threw upon my brow 

A holier and a gentler cast, 

That was too innocent to last. 


Tis strange how thoughts upon a child 
Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 
And when his pulse is beating wild, 
And life itself is in excess— 
When foot and hand, and ear and eye, 
Are all with ardor straining high— 
How in his heart will spring 
A feeling whose mysterious thrall 
Is stronger, sweeter far than all! 
And on its silent wing, 
How, with the clouds, he’ll float away, 
As wandering and as lost as they! 
N. P. Wis 


as FF 


WHITTLING 
A NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


The Yankee boy, before he’s sent to school, 
Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 
The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 
Turns, while he hears his mother’s lullaby; 
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His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it; 
And in the education of the lad 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 

A growing knowledge of material things. 


Projectiles,- music, and the sculptor’s art, 

His chestnut whistle and his shingle dart, 

His elder popgun with its hickory rod, 

Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 

His cornstalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 

That murmurs from his pumpkin-stalk trombone, 
Conspire to teach the boy. ‘To these succeed 
His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed, 

His windmill, raised the passing breeze to win, 
His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin; 

Or, if his father lives upon the shore, 

You'll see his ship, “beam ends upon the floor.” 
Full-rigged with raking masts, and timbers stanch, 
And waiting near the wash-tub for a launch. 


Thus by his genius and his jack-knife driven, 
Erelong he’ll solve you any problem given; 
Make any gimcrack, musical or mute, 

A plow, a couch, an organ or a flute; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock, 

Cut a canal, or build a floating dock, 

Or lead forth Beauty from a marble block— 
Make anything in short, for sea or shore, 
From a child’s rattle to a seventy-four— 
Make it, said [?—Ay, when he undertakes it, 


‘He'll make the thing and the machine that makes it. 


And when the thing is made—whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea; 
Whether on water o’er the waves to glide, 
Or upon land to roll, revolve, or slide; 
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Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring, 
Whether it be a piston or a spring, 
Whee!, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass; 
For, when his hand’s upon it, you may know 
That there’s go in it, and he’ll make it go. 

JOHN PIERPONT 


eF fF SF 


THE HERITAGE 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares;, 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares; 
And soft, white hands could scarcely earn 
A living that would serve his turn; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 
With sated heart he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
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A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit, 
Content that from employment springs. 
A heart that in his labor sings; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learned of being poor; 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it; 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
‘To make the outcast bless his door; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold. in fee. 


O, rich man’s son! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft white hands— 
This is the best crop from thy lands; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


O, poor man’s son! scorn not thy state; 
‘There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee, 
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Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 

Are equal in the earth at last; 
Both, children of the same dear God, 

Prove title to your heirship vast 

By record of a well-filled past— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

JAMES RusseLt LowELu 


se FF SF 


A KNOT OF BLUE 
FOR THE BOYS OF YALE 


She hath no gems of luster bright 

To sparkle in her hair; 

No need hath she of borrowed light 
To make her beauty fair. 

Upon her shining locks afloat 
Are daisies wet with dew, 

And peeping from her lissome throat 
A little knot of blue. 


A dainty knot of blue, 
A ribbon blithe of hue, 

It fills my dreams with sunny gleams— 
That little knot of blue. 


I met her down the shadowed lane, 
Beneath the apple-tree; 

The balmy blossoms fell like rain 
Upon my love and me: 
And what I said or what I did 
That morn I never knew, 

But to my breast there came and hid 
A little knot of blue. 
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A little knot of blue, 
A love-knot strong and true, 
*T will hold my heart till life shall part— 
That little knot of blue. 
SamugeL Minturn PEcK 


se fF 


THE “OLD, OLD SONG” 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 


es SF 


PICTURES OF MEMORY 


Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall 

Is one of a dim old forest, 
‘That seemeth best of all; 
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Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe; 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below: 
Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant ledge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge; 
Not for the vines on the upland, 
Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


T once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep; 
In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep: 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 
Sweetly his pale arms folded — 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 
And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 
AuicE CARY 
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THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain, 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 
We behold it everywhere, 
On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 
RicHARD HENRY STODDARD 


st SF 


SEEIN’ THINGS 


I ain’t afeard uv snakes, or toads, or bugs, or worms, 
or mice, 

An’ things ’at girls are skeered uv I think are awful 
nice! 

I’m pretty brave, I guess; an’ yet I hate to go to bed, 

For, when I’m tucked up warm an’ snug an’ when my 
prayers are said, 

Mother tells me “Happy dreams!” and takes away the 
light, 

An’ leaves me lyin’ all alone an’ seeing things at night! 
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Sometimes they’re in the corner, sometimes they’re by 
the door, 

Sometimes they’re all a-standin’ in the middle uv the 
floor; 

Sometimes they are a-sittin’ down, sometimes they’re 
walkin’ round 

So softly an’ so creepylike they never make a sound! 

Sometimes they are as black as ink, an’ other times 
they’re white— 

But the color ain’t no difference when you see things 
at night! 


Once, when I licked a feller ’at had just moved on 
our street, 

An’ father sent me up to bed without a bit to eat, 

I woke up in the dark an’ saw things standin’ in a 
row, 

A-looking at me cross-eyed an’ p’intin’ at me—so! 

Oh, my! I wuz so skeered that time I never slep’ a 
mite— 

It’s almost allus when I’m bad I see things at night! 


Lucky thing I ain’t a girl, or I’d be skeered to death! 

Bein’ I’m a boy, I duck my head an’ hold my breath; 

An’ I am, oh! so sorry ’m a naughty boy, an’ then 

I promise to be better an’ I say my prayers again! 

Gran’ma tells me that’s the only way to make it right 

When a feller has been wicked an’ sees things at* 
night! 


An’ so, when other naughty boys would coax me into 
sin, 

I try to skwush the Tempter’s voice ‘at urges me 
within; 
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An’ when they’s pie for supper, or cakes ’at’s big 
an’ nice, 

I want to—but I do not pass my plate f’r them things 
twice! 

No, ruther let Starvation wipe me slowly out o’ sight 

Than I should keep a-livin’ on an’ seein’ things at 
night! 

EuGENE FIELD 


st SF & 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s. painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of great hornet artisans!— 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 


Through the day and through the night, 


Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel-pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
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Mine, on bending orchard-trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


O for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerly, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison-ceils of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless mo. 
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Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


CASABIANCA* 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had ffed; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


® 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud though childlike form. 


The flames rolled on; he would not go 
Without his father’s word; 

That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 


He called aloud, “Say father, say, 
If yet my task be done!” 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 
* Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son of the Adiniral of 
the Orient, remained at his post (in the Battle of the Nile) after the ship had - 


taken fire and all the guns had been abandoned, and perished in the explosion 
onthe vessel, when the flames had reached the powder. 
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“Speak, father!’ once again he cried, 
“Tf I may yet be gone!” 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death 
In still yet brave despair; 


And shouted but once more aloud, 

“My father! must I stay ?”’ 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud. 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, ' 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


‘There came a burst of thunder sound; 
‘The boy—Oh! where was he? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea— 


With shroud and mast and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part— 
But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young, faithful heart. 
Fenticta Dororara Hemans 
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THE BOYS 
(FROM “POEMS OF THE CLASS OF °29”’—HTARVARD) 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys ? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Catalogue’s spite! 
Old Time is a liar! We’re twenty to-night! 


We're twenty! We're twenty! Who says we are more? 

He ’s tipsy—young jackanapes!—show him the door! 

“Gray temples at twenty ?’’—Yes! white, if we please; 

Where the snowflakes fall thickest there’s nothing can 
freeze! 


Was it snowing I spoke of ? Excuse the mistake! 
Look close—you will see not a sign of a flake! 

We want some new garlands for those we have shed— 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old: 

That boy we call “Doctor,” and this we call “Judge”’: 
It’s a neat little fiction—of course it’s all fudge. 


That fellow’s the “Speaker’”’—the one on the right; 

“Mr. Mayor,”’ my young one, how are you to-night ? 

‘That’s our ‘Member of Congress,’’ we say when we chaff; 

‘There’s the “Reverend”? What’s his name ?—don’t: 
make me laugh! 


That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 
And the Royat Sociery thought it was true! 

So they chose him right in—a good joke it was, too. 
IO) 
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There’s a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain, 

That could harness a team with a logical chain; 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire, 

We called him ‘‘The Justice,” but now he’s “The 
Squire.” 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith— 
Fate-tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free— 
Just read on his medal, “My country,” “of thee!” 


You hear that boy laughing ?>—You think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; - 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all! 


Yes, we’re boys—always playing with tongue or with 
pen; 

And I sometimes have asked, Shall we ever be men ? 

Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling away ? 


‘Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, THE Boys! 
OutveR WENDELL Hotmes 


FRIENDSHIP 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER 


E have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade, 

Since first beneath the chestnut-trees 
In infancy we played. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 

We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been gay together; 
We have laughed at little jests; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together; 
We have wept with bitter tears 
O’er the grass-grown graves where slumbered 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which were silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now? 
Carouine EvizABETH SARAH NorTON 
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THE VALE OF AVOCA 


There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet; 
O, the last ray of feeling and life must depart 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 
Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 

"T'was not the soft magic of streamlet or hill— 

O, no! it was something more exquisite stil. 


*T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were 
near, 

Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 

And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 

When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 


Sweet Vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best; 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 
cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled iv peace. 
Tuomas Moorr 


es ss 


A WAYFARING SONG 


O who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s merry way ? 

A comrade blithe and full of glee, . 

Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 

And let his frolic fancy play, 

Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 

That fill the field and fringe the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 
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And who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way ? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the day— 
A friend who knows, and dares to say, 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 

I fain would walk till journeys end, 
‘Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 
And then ?>—Farewell, we shall meet again. 
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PARTED FRIENDS 


, Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 


Beyond the flight of time 
Beyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blesséd clime 
Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 


Whose sparks fly upward to expire. 


There is a world above, 

Where parting is unknown; 
A whole eternity of love, 

Formed for the good alone; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
‘Translated to that happier sphere. 


' 
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Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines, 
To pure and perfect day; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night; 
They hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


BILL AND JOE 
(FROM “POEMS OF THE CLASS OF ’29°—HARVARD) 


Come, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by, 
The shining days when life was new, 
And all was bright with morning dew, 
The lusty days of long ago, 

When you were Bill and I was Joe. 


Your name may flaunt a titled trail 
Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail, 
And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare; 
‘To-day, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill. 


You’ve worn the great world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look in people’s eyes, 

With HON. and LL. D. 

In big brave letters, fair to see— 

Your fist, old fellow! off they go!— 

How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe? 


You’ve worn the judge’s ermined robe; 
You’ve taught your name to half the globe; 
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You’ve sung mankind a deathless strain; 
You’ve made the dead past live again; 
The world may call you what it will, 
But you and I are Joe and Bill. 


The chaffing young folks stare and say, 
**See those old buffers, bent and gray; 
They talk like fellows in their teens! 


Mad, poor old boys! That’s what it means”— 


And shake their heads; they little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe!— 


How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 
While Joe sits smiling at his side; 

How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise, 
Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes— 
Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 


Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust: 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill and which was Joe? 


The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 
While gaping thousands come and go— 
How vain it seems, this empty show! 

Till all at once his pulses thrill— 

Tis poor old Joe’s “God bless you, Bill!’ 


And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears’ 
In some sweet lull of harp and song, 
For earth-born spirits none too long, 
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Just whispering of the world below, 
Where this was Bill, and that was Joe? 


No maiter; while our home is here 
No sounding name is half so dear; 
When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pompous tombstones say! 
Read on the hearts that love us still, 
Hic jacet Joe. Hic jacet Bill. 

OuriveER WENDELL HOLMES 
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WE LOVE BUT FEW 


Oh, yes, we mean all kind words that we say 
To old friends and to new; 

Yet doth this truth grow clearer day by day: 
We love but few. 


We love! we love! What easy words to say, 
And sweet to hear, 

When sunrise splendor brightens all the way, 
And, far and near, 


Are breath of flowers and caroling of birds, 
And bells that chime; 

Our hearts are light: we do not weigh our words 
At morning time! 


But when the matin music all is hushed, 
And life’s great load 

Doth weigh us down, and thick with dust - 
Doth grow the road, 


FRIENDSHIP 


Then do we say less often that we love. . 
The words have grown! 

With pleading eyes we look to Christ above, 
And clasp our own. 


Their lives are bound to ours by mighty bands 
No mortal strait, 

Nor Death himself, with his prevailing hands, 
Can separate. 


The world is wide, and many friends are dear, 
And friendships true; 

Yet do these words read plainer, year by year: 

We love but few. 

ANONYMOUS 


THE MIGHT OF ONE FAIR FACE 


The might of one fair face sublimes my love, 
For it hath weaned my heart from low desires; 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 

Thy beauty, antepast of joys above, 

Instructs me in the bliss that saints approve; 
For O, how good, how beautiful, must be 
The God that made so good a thing as thee, 
So fair an image of the heavenly Dove! 
Forgive me if I cannot turn away 
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From those sweet eyes that are my earthly heaven, 


For they are guiding stars, benignly given 
To tempt my footsteps to the upward way; 
And if I dwell too fondly in thy sight, 
I live and love in God’s peculiar light. 
From Tue Irauian or MicHAEL ANGELO 
Translation of J. EH. 'Taytor 
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WHEN TO THE SESSIONS OF SWEET 
SILENT THOUGHT 


SONNET XXX 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancel’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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BENEDICITE 


God’s love and peace be with thee, where 
Soe’er this soft autumnal air . 
Lifts the dark tresses of thy hair! 


Whether through city casements comes 
Its kiss to thee, in crowded rooms, 
Or, out among the woodland blooms, 


It freshens o’er thy thoughtful face, 
Imparting, in its glad embrace, 
Beauty to beauty, grace to grace! 
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Fair Nature’s book together read, . 
The old wood-paihs that knew our tread, 
The maple shadows overhead— 


The hills we climbed, the river seen 
By gleams along its deep ravine— 
All keep thy memory fresh and green. 


Where’er I look, where’er I stray, 
Thy thought goes with me on my way, 
And hence the prayer I breathe to-day: 


O’er lapse of time and change of scene, 
The weary waste which lies between 
Thyself and me, my heart I lean. 


Thou lack’st not Friendship’s spellword, nor 
The half-unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine by Love’s sweet law. 


With these good gifts of God is cast 
Thy lot, and many a charm thou hast 
To hold the blesséd angels fast. 


Tf, then, a fervent wish for thee 
The gracious heavens will heed from me, 
What should, dear heart, its burden be? 


The sighing of a shaken reed— 
What can I more than meekly plead 
The greatness of our common need ? 


God’s love—unchanging, pure, and true— 
The Paraclete white-shining through 
His peace—the fall of Hermon’s dew! 
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With such a prayer, on this sweet day, 
As thou mayst hear and I may say, 
I greet thee, dearest, far away! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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AULD LANG SYNE 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days 0’ lang syne? 


CHORUS 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


We twa hae rin about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine; 
But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
For auld, ete. 


We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 
Frae mornin’ sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
For auld, ete. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine; 
And we'll tak a right guid-willie waught 
For auld lang syne. 
For auld, ete. 


‘And surely T’ll be mine: 


And we'll tak a cup 0’ kindness yet / 
For auld lang syne. 


_ For auld lang syne, my dear, = 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup o° kindness yet, ee 
For auld lang syne. — ae 
Rosert Burns oe 
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LOVE 


A HEALTH 


FILL this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 
To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 
Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody 

Dwells ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows, 
As one may see the burdened bee 

Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns— 
The idol of past years! 
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Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 
And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain; 
But memory, such as mine of her, 
So very much endears, 
When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be hfe’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon. 
Her health! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 
Epwarp CoaTe PINKNEY 


TO HELEN 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Niceean barks of yore, 
‘That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
‘To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
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Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Pysche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 
Epc@ar ALLAN PoE 
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A WOMAN’S QUESTION 


Before I trust my fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to- 
night for me. 


T break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret: 
Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet ? 
Or is thy faith as clear and free as that which I 
‘can pledge to thee? 


Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine? 
If so, at any pain or cost, O, tell me before all 
is lost! 


Look deeper still. If thou canst feel, 
Within thy inmost soul, 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but in true 
mercy tell me so. 
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Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil ? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now, lest at some future day my whole life 
wither and decay. 


Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon-spirit, Change, 
Shedding a -passing glory still 
On all things new and strange ? 
It may not be thy fault alone—but shield my 
heart against thine own. 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And answer to my claim, 
That Fate, and that to-day’s mistake— 
Not thou—had been to blame ? 
Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou wilt 
surely warn and save me now. 


Nay, answer not—I dare not hear, 
The words would come too late; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 
So, comfort thee, my fate— 
Whatever on my heart may fall—remember, I 
would risk it all! 
ADELAIDE ANNE PRocTER 
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THE SONG OF THE CAMP 


“Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 
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The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
‘*We storm the forts to-morrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon: 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


‘They sang of love, and not of fame; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory: 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘“‘ Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
‘Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 
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And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing: 
The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 
BayarRD TayLor 


AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE 


As one who cons at evening o’er an album all alone, 

And muses on the faces of the friends that he has known, 

So I turn the leaves of fancy, till in shadowy design 

I find the smiling features of an old sweetheart of mine. 

The lamplight seems to glimmer with a flicker of surprise, 

As I turn it low to rest me of the dazzle in my eyes, 

And light my pipe in silence, save a sigh that seems to 
yoke e: 

Its fate with my tobacco, and to vanish with the ‘smoke. 


"Tis a fragrant retrospection—for the loving thoughts 
that start 

Into being are like perfume from the blossom of the heart; 

And to dream the old dreams over is a luxury divine— 

When my truant fancy wanders with that old sweetheart 
of mine. 
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Though I hear, beneath my study, like a fluttering of 
wings, 

The voices of my children, and the mother as she sings, 

I feel no twinge of conscience to deny me any theme 

When Care has cast her anchor in the harbor of a dream. 


In fact, to speak in earnest, I believe it adds a charm 

To spice the good a trifle with a little dust of harm— 

For I find an extra flavor in Memory’s mellow wine 

That makes me drink the deeper to that old sweetheart 
of mine. 


A face of lily-beauty, with a form of airy grace, 

Floats out of my tobacco as the genii from the vase; 
And I thrill beneath the glances of a pair of azure eyes 
As glowing as the summer and as tender as the skies. 


I can see the pink sunbonnet and the little checkered 
dress 

She wore when first I kissed her and she answered the 
caress 

With the written declaration that, “as surely as the vine 

Grew round the stump,” she loved me—that old sweetheart 
of mine. 


And again I feel the pressure of her slender little hand, 

As we used to talk together of the future we had planned— 
When I should be a poet, and with nothing else to do 

But write the tender verses that she set the music to: 


When we should live together in a cosy little cot, 

Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy garden-spot, 

Where the vines were ever fruited, and the weather ever 
fine, 

And the birds were ever singing for that old sweetheart 
of mine: 
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When I should be her lover forever and a day, 

And she my faithful sweetheart till the golden hair was 
gray; 

And we should be so happy that when either’s lips were 
dumb 

They would not smile in heaven till the other’s kiss had 
come. 

* * * * * * * 
But, ah! my dream is broken by a step upon the stair, 
And the door is softly opened, and—my wife is standing 

there; 

Yet with eagerness and rapture all my visions I resign 
To greet the living presence of that old sweetheart of 
mine. 
James Wurrcoms Ri.ey 


MAUD MULLER 


Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off tonne 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
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A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“'Thanks!”’ said the Judge, “a sweeter draught 
From fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
‘The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles, bare and brown, 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
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Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


““My father should wear a broadcloth coat, 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


“Td dress my mother so grand and gay, 
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And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“And Id feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 


And saw Maud Muller standing still: 


**A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


““Would she were mine, and [I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay; 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle, and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 
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But the lawyers smiled that afterncon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
‘Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead, 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
‘To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
“Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 


_ And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and child-birth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 
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In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein; 


And, gazing down with a timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned; 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug. 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 


Alas for maiden, alas for judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall; 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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FAIR INES 


O saw ye not fair Ines? she’s gone into the west, 
To dazzle when the sun is down, and rob the world of 


rest; 

She took our daylight with her, the smiles that we love 
best, _ 

With morning blushes on her cheek, and pearls upon her 
breast. 


O turn again, fair Ines, before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, and stars un- 
rivaled bright; 

And blesséd will the lover be that walks beneath their 
light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek I dare 
not even write! 


Would I had been, fair Ines, that gallant cavalier 

Who rode so gaily by thy side and whispered 
thee so near!— 

Were there no bonny dames at home, or no true 
lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win the dearest 
of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Ines, descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, and banners 
waved before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, and snowy 
plumes they wore: 

It would have been a beauteous dream—if it had 
been no more! 
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Alas! alas! fair Ines, she went away with song, 
With Music waiting on her steps, and shoutings 
of the throng; 
But some were sad, and felt no mirth, but only 
Music’s wrong, 
In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell to her 
you’ve loved so long. 


Farewell, farewell, fair Ines! that vessel never 
bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, nor danced so light be- 
fore— 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, and sorrow on the 
shore! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart has broken 


many more! 
Tuomas Hoop 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG 
(ORIGINALLY PRINTED IN 1569) 


Love me little, love me long! 

Is the burden of my song: 

Love that is too hot and strong 
Burneth soon to waste. 

Still I would not have thee cold— 

Not too backward, nor too bold; 

Love that lasteth till ’tis old 
Fadeth not in haste. 

Love me little, love me long! 

Is the burden of my song. 
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If thou lovest me too much, 

*T will not prove as true a touch; 

Love me little more than such— 
For I fear the end. 

I’m with little well content, 

And a little from thee sent 

Is enough, with true intent 
To be steadfast, friend. 


Say thou lov’st me, while thou live 
I to thee my love will give, 
Never dreaming to deceive 
While that life endures; 
Nay, and after death, in sooth, 
I to thee will keep my truth, 
As now when in my May of youth: 
This my love assures. 


Constant love is moderate ever, 

And it will through life persever; 

Give me that with true endeavor— 
I will it restore. 

A suit of durance let it be, 

For all weathers—that for me— 

For the land or for the sea: 
Lasting evermore. 


Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
Autumn’s tempests on it beat; 
It can never know defeat, 
Never can rebel. 
Such the love that I would gain, 
Such the love, I tell thee plain, 
‘Thou must give, or woo in vain: 
So to thee—farewell! 
ANONYMOUS 
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TO LUCASTA 
(ON GOING TO THE WARS) 


Tell me not, sweet, [ am unkinde, 
‘That from the nunnerie 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde, 
To warre and armes I flee. 


True, a new mistresse now I chase— 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith imbrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 
I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Lov’d I net honour more. 
RicuarpD LOVELACE 
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THE LOVE-KNOT 


‘Tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied her raven ringlets in; 

But not alone in the silken snare 

Did she catch her lovely floating hair, 
For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied a young man’s heart within. 


They were strolling together up the hill, 

Where the wind comes blowing merry and chill; 
And it blew the curls, a frolicsome race, 

All over the happy peach-colored face, 

Till, scolding and laughing, she tied them in, 
Under her beautiful dimpled chin. 
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And it blew a color, bright as the bloom 
Of the pinkest fuchsia’s tossing plume, 
All over the cheeks of the prettiest girl 
That ever imprisoned a romping curl, 
Or, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
Tied a young man’s heart within. 


Steeper and steeper grew the hill; 
Madder, merrier, chillier still 

The western wind blew down, and played 
The wildest tricks with the little maid, 
As, tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied a young’s man heart within. 


O western wind, do you think it was fair 

To play such tricks with her floating hair ? 
To gladly, gleefully, do your best 

To blow her against the young man’s breast, 
Where he as gladly folded her in, 

And kissed her mouth and her dimpled chin ? 


Ah! Ellery Vane, you little thought, 
An hour ago, when you besought 
This country lass to walk with you, 
After the sun had dried the dew, 
What perilous danger you ’d be in, 
As she tied her bonnet under her chin! 
Nora Prrry 
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IN SCHOOL-DAYS 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running. 
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Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official, 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 


The feet that, creeping slow to school. 


Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 


Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered; 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 
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“T’m sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because””—the brown eyes lower fell— 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her—because they love him. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY 


Of all the girls that are so smart 
There ’s none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 
And through the streets does cry ’em; 
Her mother she sells laces long 
‘To such as please to buy ’em; 
But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally! 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley, 
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When she is by I leave my work, 
I love her so sincerely; 

My master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me most severely. 

But let him bang his bellyful, 
Pll bear it all for Sally; 

For she’s the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday; 
For then I’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master carries me to church, 
And often am I blaméd 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is naméd. 

I Jeave the church in sermon-time, 
And slink away to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


When Christmas comes about again, 
O, then I shall have money! 

Vl hoard it up, and box it all, 
And give it to my honey; 

I would it were ten thousand pound! 
I'd give it all to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 

Xa 
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My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally, 
And, but for her, I’'d better be 
A slave, and row a galley; 
But when my seven long years are out, 
O, then Pll marry Sally! 
O, then we’ll wed, and then we'll bed— 
But not in our alley! 
Henry CAREY 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 


In her ear he whispers gaily, 
“Tf my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well.” 
She replies, in accents fainter, 
“There is none I love like thee.” 
He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she. 


He to lips, that fondly falter, 
Presses his without reproof; 
Leads her to the village altar, 
And they leave her father’s roof. 


“T can make no marriage present; 
Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love thee more than life.” 


They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand; 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 
Made a murmur in the land. 


LOVE 


From deep thought himself he rouses, 
Says to her that loves him well, 

“Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.” 


So she goes by him attended, 
Hears him lovingly converse, 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers. 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state. 


All he shows her makes him dearer; 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 


Where they twain will spend their days. 


O but she will love him truly! 

He shall have a cheerful home; 
She will order all things duly 

When beneath his roof they come. 


Thus her heart rejoices greatly 
Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 
And beneath the gate she turns; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before; 
Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door. 


And they speak in gentle murmur 
When they answer to his call, 

While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall. 
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And while now she wanders blindly, 
Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 
“All of this is mine and thine.” 


Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free. 
Not a lord in all the county ; 

Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the color flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin; 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove: 
But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 


So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho’ at times her spirits sank; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 

‘To all duties of her rank; 
And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh’d upon her 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 
With the burden of an honor 

Unto which she was not born. 


Faint she grew and ever fainter, 
As she murmur’d, ‘‘Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter 
Which did win my heart from me!” 
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So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from his side; 

Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died. 


Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 


And he came to look upon her, 
And he look’d at her and said, 
“Bring the dress and put it on her 
‘That she wore when she was wed.” 


Then her people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNyson 


LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 


Of me you shall not win renown; 


You thought to break a country heart 


For pastime, ere you went to town. 


At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 


I saw the snare, and I retired: 


The daughter of a hundred Earls, 


You are not one to be desired. 
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Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name; 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that dotes on truer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats of arms. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Some meeker pupil you must find, 
For were you queen of all that is, 
I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love, 
And my disdain is my reply. 
‘The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 
Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies: 
A great enchantress you may be; 
But there was that across his throat 


Which you had hardly cared to see. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother’s view, 
She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
Indeed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear; 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 


LOVE 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a specter in your hall: 
The guilt of blood is at your door: 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 
You held your course without remorse, 

To make him trust his modest worth, 
And, last, you fixed a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 


Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


I know you, Clara Vere de Vere: 
You pine among your halls and towers: 
The languid light of your proud eyes . 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
But sickening of a vague disease, 
You know so ill to deal with time, 
You needs must play such pranks as these. 


Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Oh! teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 
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BEDOUIN LOVE-SONG 


From the Desert I come to thee, 
On a siallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry; 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Tull the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 


LOVE 


Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 
BayarpD TAayLor 
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DISDAIN RETURNED 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires: 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 
THomas CAREW 
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THE BUILDERS 


LL are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no nian sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
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Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
Henry WanpswortH LoncreLLow 
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LABOR 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us ; 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 

Rest from the sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 

Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on the pillow, 

Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow; 

Lie not down wearied *neath Woe’s weeping willow! 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


Labor is health! Lo the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life-current leaping; 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
Free as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 

Labor is wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth, 

Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon floweth, 

From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth, 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 
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. Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee; 
Bravely fling off the gold chain that hath bound thee; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee, 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work—for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor !—all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us: 

Hark how Creation’s deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting goes up into heaven! 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“Labor is worship!” the robin is singing, 
“Labor is worship!’ the wild bee is ringing. 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower ; 
From the small insects, the rich coral bower: 

Only man in the plan ever shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life!—’tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth: 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory—the flying cloud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune! 

Frances 8S. Oscoon 
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A MODEST WIT 


A supercilious nabob of the East— 
Haughty, being great—purse-proud, being rich— 
A governor, or general, at the least, 
I have forgotten which— 
Had in his family a humble youth, 
Who went from England in his patron’s suit, 
An unassuming boy, in truth 
A lad of decent parts, and good repute. 


This youth had sense and spirit; 
But yet with all his sense, 
Excessive diffidence 

Obscured his merit. 


One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine, 
His honor, proudly free, severely merry, 
Conceived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his secretary. 


“Young man,” he'said, “by what art, craft, or trade. 
Did your good father gain a livelihood?””— 
“He was a saddler, sir,’’ Modestus said, 
“And in his time was reckon’d good.” 


“A saddler, eh! and taught you Greek, 
Instead of teaching you to sew! 

Pray, why did not your father make 
A saddler, sir, of you?” 


Each parasite, then, as in duty bound, 

The joke applauded, and the laugh went round. 
At length Modestus, bowing low, 

Said (craving pardon, if too free he made), 
“Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 

Your father’s trade!” 
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“My father’s trade! by heaven, that’s too bad! 
My father’s trade? Why, blockhead, are you mad? 
My father, sir, did never stoop so low— 

He was a gentleman, I’d have you know.” 


**Excuse the liberty I take,” 
Modestus said, with archness on his brow, 
“Pray, why did not your father make 
A gentleman of you?” 
SELLECK OsBoRNE 


THE LABORER 


Stand up—erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God!—Who more? 
A soul as dauntless mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e’er wore. 


What then?—Thou are as true a man 
As moves the human mass among ; 
As much a part of the great plan 
That with creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy? The high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step and averted eye? 
Nay! nurse not such belief. 
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It true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee? 
A feather which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 


No: uncurbed passions, low desires, 
Absence of noble self-respect, 

Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 

To that high nature which aspires 
Forever, till thus checked— 


These are thine enemies—thy worst: 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot; 

Thy labor and thy life accursed. 

O, stand erect, and from them burst, 
And longer suffer not. 


Thou art thyself thine enemy: 

The great !—what better they than thou? 
As theirs is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee 

Neglected to endow? 


True, wealth thou hast not—’tis but dust; 
Nor place—uncertain as the wind; 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 
Thou art the peer of any man. 
Look up then; that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod. 
Wituam D. GaLttacHEeR 
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ADDRESS TO THE INDOLENT 


Is not the field with lively culture green 
A sight more joyous than the dead morass? 
Do not the skies, with active ether clean, 
And fanned by sprightly zephyrs, far surpass 
The foul November fogs, and slumberous mass, 
With which sad Nature veils her drooping face? 
Does not the mountain stream, as clear as glass, 
Gay dancing on, the putrid pool disgrace ?— 
The same in all holds true, but chief in human race. 


It was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art, 
That soft yet ardent Athens learnt to please, 

To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart, 

In all supreme! complete in every part! 
It was not thence majestic Rome arose, 

And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart! 
For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows; 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose. 


Had unambitious mortals minded naught 
But in loose joy their time to wear away— 
Had they alone the lap of dalliance sought, 
Pleased on her pillow their dull heads to lay— 
Rude Nature’s state had been our state to-day: 
No cities e’er their towery fronts had raised, 
No arts had made us opulent and gay; 
With brother brutes the human race had grazed; 
None e’er had soared to fame, none honored been, none 
praised. 


But should your hearts to fame unfeeling be, 
If right I read, you pleasure all require : 

Then see how best may be obtained this fee, 
How best enjoyed this, nature’s wide desire. 
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Toil and be glad! let Industry inspire 

Into your quickened limbs her buoyant breath! 
Who does not act is dead—absorpt entire 

In miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath: 

O leaden-hearted men, to be in love with death! 


Ah! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health. In proof of this, 
Behold the wretch who slugs his life away, 
Soon swallowed in disease’s sad abyss, 
While he whom toil has braced, or manly play, 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day. 


O, who can speak the vigorous joy of health— 
Unclogged the body, unobscured the mind? 
The morning rises gay, with pleasing stealth, 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 
In health the wiser brutes true gladness find. 
See! how the younglings frisk along the meads, 
As May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind; 
Rampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds; 
Yet what but high-strung health this dancing pleasaunce 
breeds? 


There are, I see, who listen to my lay, 

Who wretched sigh for virtue, yet despair. 

““All may be done,” methinks I hear them say, 
“Even death despised by generous actions fair— 
All, but for those who to these bowers repair! 

Their every power dissolved in luxury, 

To quit of torpid sluggishness the lair, 

And from the powerful arms of sloth get free— 

°Tis rising from the dead—alas—it cannot be!” 
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Would you, then, learn to dissipate the band 
Of these huge threatening difficulties dire, 
That in the weak man’s way like lions stand, 
His soul appall, and damp his rising fire? 
Resolve—resolve! and to be men aspire. 
Exert that noblest privilege—alone 
Here to mankind indulged—control desire: 
Let godlike Reason, from her sovereign throne, 
Speak the commanding word, I wiru!—and it is done. 
JaMEs THOMSON 
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A PSALM OF LIFE 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
“Life is but an empty dream!” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muflled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 
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Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act, act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Henry WanpswortH LoncrFELLOW 
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HASTE NOT! REST NOT! 


Without haste! without rest! 

Bind the motto to thy breast ; 

Bear it with thee as a spell: 

Storm and sunshine guard it well! 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb. 


Haste not! Let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well, and know the right; 
Onward, then, with all thy might. 
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Haste not! Years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


Rest not! Life is sweeping by; 

Go and dare before you die: 
Something mighty and sublime 

Leave behind to conquer time! 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 


Haste not! Rest not! Calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate! 
Duty be thy polar guide— 

Do the right, whate’er betide! 

Haste not! Rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 


FRoM THE GERMAN OF 
JOHANN WoLFGANG von GOETHE 
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WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place, or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right way.” 

Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 

Henry van Dyke 
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A SONG OF SEASONS 


ING a song of Springtime! 
Catkins by the brook, 

Adder’s-tongues uncounted, 
Ferns in every nook; 

The cataract on the hillside 
Leaping like a fawn; 

Sing a song of Springtime— 
Ah, but Springtime’s gone! 


Sing a song of Summer! 
Flowers among the grass, 
Clouds like fairy frigates, 
Pools like looking-glass, 
Moonlight through the branches, 
Voices on the lawn; 
Sing a song of Summer— 
Ah, but Summer’s gone! 


Sing a song of Autumn! 
Grain in golden sheaves, 
Woodbine’s crimson clusters 
Round the cottage eaves, 
Days of crystal clearness, 
Frosted fields at dawn; 
Sing a song of Autumn— 
Ah, but Autumn’s gone!. 
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Sing a song of Winter! 
North-wind’s bitter chill, 
Home and rudy firelight, 
Kindness and good will, 
Hemlock in the churches, 
Daytime soon withdrawn; 
Sing a song of Winter— 
Ah, but Winter’s gone! 


Sing a song of loving! 
Let the seasons go; 
Hearts can make their gardens 
Under sun or snow; 
Fear no fading blossom, 
Nor the dying day; 
Sing a song of loving— 
That will last for aye! 
ExvizaBetH Roperts MacponaLp 


SONG 
(From “PIPPA PASSES’) 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven ; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven: 
All’s right with the world. 
Rozert Browninc 
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APRIL 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill; 

The plowboy is whooping—anon—anon 
There’s joy on the mountains ; 
There’s life in the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 

The rain is over and gone! 

Wituam WorpswortH 
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HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 
I 


Oh, to be in England now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England—now! 
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II 


And after April, when May follows. 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush: he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 

Rozert Browninc 


SPRING IN CAROLINA 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

’ Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 
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Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
“As if they dreamed of flowers. 


SPRING IN THE COUNTRY 
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Yet still on every side we trace the hand 
Of Winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn; 


Or where, like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, as if in Nature’s scorn, 
The brown of autumn corn. 


As yet the turf is dark, although you know 
That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 


In gardens you may note amid the dearth, 
The crocus breaking earth; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 


But many gleams and shadows needs must pass 
Along the budding grass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. © 


Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn; 

One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate 
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Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start, 
If from a beech’s heart, 
A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 
“Behold me! I am May!” 

Henry Timrop 


GOD’S MIRACLE OF MAY 


There came a message to the vine, 
A whisper to the tree; 

The bluebird saw the secret sign, 
And merrily sang he! 

And like a silver string the brook 
Trembled with music sweet— 

Enchanting notes in every nook. 
For echo to repeat. 


A magic touch transformed the fields, 
Greener each hour they grew, 
Until they shone like burnished shields 
All jeweled o’er with dew. 
Scattered upon the forest floor 
A million bits of bloom 
Breathed fragrance forth thro’ morning’s door, 
Into the day’s bright room. 


Then bud by bud the vine confessed 
The secret it had heard, 
And in the leaves the azure-breast 
Sang the delightful word: 
Glad flowers upsprang amid the grass, 
And flung their banners gay, 
And suddenly it came to pass— 
God’s miracle of May! 
Frank DempstER SHERMAN 
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JUNE 


I gazed upon the glorious sky, 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
*T were pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a cheerful sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mold, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away! I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mold gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There, through the long, long summer hours 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale close beside my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming-bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or song of maids beneath the moon 
With fairy laughter blent? 
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And what if, in the evening light, 
Betrothéd lovers walk in sight 

Of my low monument? 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 
Witiam Curten Bryant 
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WHAT IS SO RARE AS A DAY IN JUNE? 
(FROM “THE VISION OF sIR LAUNFAL’’) 


What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
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Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
T’o be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it; 
We are happy now because God wills it; 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 
°Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 

For other couriers we should not lack ; 
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We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing — 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
°Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fied? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
James Russert Lower. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From the babbling waterfalls 

In meadows where the downy seeds are flying ; 
And soft the breezes blow, : 
And eddying come and go 

In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 
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At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“O fairest summer, stay!” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning ; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 


And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees, 

And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress 

Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 


Passing the fairest glories of the present! 
Grorce ARNOLD 
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TO AUTUMN 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel-shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them—thou hast thy music too; 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
Joun Keats 
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THE SNOW-STORM 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. ‘ 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north-wind’s masonry! 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. | 

RarteH Warpo Emerson 
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MORNING 


Now morning from her orient chambers came, 

And her first footsteps touch’d a verdant hill: 

Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 

Silvering the untainted gushes of its rill, 

Which, pure from mossy beds of simple flowers, 

By many streams a little lake did fill, 

Which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 

And, in its middle space, a sky that never lowers. 
JoHN Keats 
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A MORNING SONG 
(From “CYMBELINE,” ACT Il, sc. 11) 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, — 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise! 
Witu1aM SHAKESPEARE 
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EVENING IN PARADISE 
(From “PARADISE LOST,” BOOK IV) 


Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 


\ 
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Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleas’d: now glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Joun Mitton 
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NIGHT 


How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 
In full-orb’d glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 
Rosert SouTHEY 
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DAYBREAK 


A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, “O mists, make room for me!” 
It hailed the ships, and cried, “Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone!” 


And hurried landward far away, 
129 


Crying, “Awake! it is the day! 
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It said unto the forest, “Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!” 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
‘And said, “O bird, awake and sing !”’ 


And o’er the farms, ‘‘O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near!” 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
“Bow down, and hail the coming morn!” 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
“Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “Not yet! in quiet lie.” 
Henry Wanpswortn /.oNGrFELLOW 


DAY IS DYING 
ee ‘ 99> 
(From “THE SPANISH GYPsy’’) 


Day is dying! Float, O song, 
Down the westward river, 
Requiem chanting to the Day— 

Day, the mighty Giver. 


Pierced by shafts of Time he bleeds, 
Melted rubies sending 

Through the river and the sky, 
Earth and heaven blending ; 
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All the long-drawn earthy banks 
Up to cloud-land lifting: 

Slow between them drifts the swan, 
*Twixt two heavens drifting. 


Wings half open, like a flower 
Inly deeper flushing, 

Neck and breast as virgin’s pure— 
Virgin proudly blushing. 


Day is dying! Float, O swan, 
Down the ruby river; 
Follow, song, in requiem 
To the mighty Giver. 
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Marian Evans (George Eliot) 


TO NIGHT 


Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 

Which make thee terrible and dear— 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ; 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out ; 

Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought ! 
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When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high and the dew was gone 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to her rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee! 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me?” 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 

“Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?”—And I replied, 
“No, not thee!” 


Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon— 
Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night— 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon! 

Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 
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NIGHT 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this goodly frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the days of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came; 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
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Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun? or whe divined, 

When bud and flower and insect lay revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If light conceals so much, wherefore not life? 
JosEPH Bianco WHITE 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her sco tie by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That filled the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
. What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Senta co ee flight, og i al 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the 08 fair, 
The best-belovéd Night! 
Henry Wapswortu LoxcrEeLLow 
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THE SEA 


HE sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round; 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies ; 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 

I am where I would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go; 

If a storm should come and wake the deep, 
What matter? TJ shall ride and sleep. 


I love (Oh! how I love) to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou’west blasts do blow. 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 
For I was born on the open sea! 
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The waves were white, and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when I was born; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 

As welcomed to life the ocean-child! 


I’ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers, a sailor’s life, 
With wealth to spend and a power to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he come to me, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea! 
Bryan Watter Procrer (Barry Cornwall) 


THE LANDSMAN’S SONG 


Oh, who would be bound to the barren sea, 
If he could dwell on land— 


Where his step is ever both firm and free, 


Where flowers arise, like sweet girls’ eyes, 
And rivulets sing, like birds in spring? 
For me—I will take my stand 
On land, on land! 
Forever and ever on solid land! 


I’ve sailed on the riotous, roaring sea, 
With an undaunted band: 
Yet my village home more pleaseth me, 
With its valleys gay, where maidens stray, 
And its grassy mead, where the white flocks feed: 
And so—I will take my stand 
On land, on land! 
Forever and ever on solid land! 
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Some say they could die on the salt, salt sea! 

(But have they been loved on land?) 
Some rave of the ocean in drunken glee— 
Of the music born on a gusty morn, 
When the tempest is waking, and billows are breaking, 
And lightning flashing, and the thick rain dashing, 
And the winds and the thunders shout forth the sea wonders. 
Such things may give joy to a dreaming boy, 

But for me—I will take my stand 

On land, on land! 
Forever and ever on solid land! 
Bryan Water Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
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MY HEART LEAPS UP 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
Witiam WorpbswortH 
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THE SANDS O’ DEE 


“OQ Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands 0’ Dee!” 
The western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam, 
And all alone went she. 
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The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she. 


“Q, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress o’ golden hair, 
O’ drownéd maiden’s hair— 
Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands o’ Dee. 
CuHarLes Kincstey 


STORM IN THE ALPS 
(From “CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO 111) 


The sky is changed !—and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattlng crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 


Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 
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And this is in the night—most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black—and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a. young earthquake’s birth. 

Lorp Byron 
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WHERE LIES THE LAND? 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild northwesters rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

ArtHur Hucu CLover 
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RAIN IN SUMMER 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! : 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 


Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Ingulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 
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In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, , 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees! . 
He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 
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And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 
For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground; 
And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange, 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 

From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning forevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 
Henry Wapsworrn Loneret.ow 
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THE CLOUD 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits: 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder; 
It struggles and howls by fits. 


Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills and the crags and the hills, 
Over the lakes and plains, 
~ Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 


Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 
Xela T 
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The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead. 
As, on the jag of a mountain crag 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings: 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Tull the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
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The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of the earth and water, 
' And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and ee ; 
I noe, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air— 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I rise and unbuild it again. 
Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 


SONG OF THE BROOK 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


ENG 
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I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

i make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 
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A FAREWELL 


Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea 
Thy tribute wave deliver: 

No more by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 


Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 
A rivulet, then a river: 

Nowhere by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 
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But here will sigh thine alder-tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver ; 
And here by thee will hum the bee, 


For ever and for ever. 


A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 
But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 
ALFRED, Lorp 'TENNYSON 
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AFTON WATER 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes; 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds through the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear ; 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 

Far marked with the courses of clear-winding rills! 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodland the primroses blow! 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


al 
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Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 


_ And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 


How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy clear wave! 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes; 

Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 
Rosert Burns 


THE SEA 
(FRomM “CHILDE HAROLD,” Canto Iv) 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 
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His steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him—thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 

And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 


And dashest him again to earth—there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee and arbiter of war— 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 


Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee; 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: not so thou; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play, 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow; 


Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 


annie 
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Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible! even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 
Lorp Byron 


BEFORE THE RAIN 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To scatter them over the land in showers. 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 
Tuomas Bartey ALDRICH 
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THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 
(FRoM “EVANGELINE,” INTRODUCTION) 


7 Poe is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 
the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring 
ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of 
the forest. 
This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that 
beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice 
of the huntsman? 
Henry Wanswortu Lonerettow 
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THE GREENWOOD TREE 
(rRom “as You Like rr,” act Il, sc. v) 


Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
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“EEN 
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Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


THE BRAVE OLD OAK 


A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 

Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out; 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak:, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 

And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone! 
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In the days of old, when the spring with cold 
Had brightened his branches gray, 

Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet, 
To gather the dew of May. 

And on that day to the rebec gay 
They frolicked with lovesome swains ; 

They are gone, they are dead, in the churchyard laid, 
But the tree it still remains. 


Then here’s, ete. 


He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 
Were a merry sound to hear, 

When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer. 

Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 
And a ruthless king is he; 

But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone! 
Henry Fornererm1. Cuortey 
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DAFFODILS 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE DAFFODILS 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Wirtirm WorpswortH 
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THE CORN-SONG 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 
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We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest-fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our plows their furrows made, - 
While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest-time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured! 
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Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly: 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for this golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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THE VOICE OF THE GRASS 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere; 
All round the open door, 
Where sit the agéd poor; 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 
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Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you'll meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart 
Toiling his busy part— 

Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
More welcome than the flowers 
In summer’s pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad, 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
When you’re numbered with the dead 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy spring I’ll come 
And deck your silent home— 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
My humble song of praise 
Most joyfully I raise 
To him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
Saran Ropers 
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A FOREST HYMN 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, _ 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this agéd wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their:tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till at last they stood, 
As now they stand, massy and tall and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
XI—12 
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Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

In music; thou art in the cooler breath 

That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship; nature, here, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes; and yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and wandering steeps the roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
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In silence, round me—the perpetual work 

Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 

The lesson of thy own eternity. 

Lo! all grow old and die; but see again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. O, there is not lost 

One of Earth’s charms! upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies, 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy Death—yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne, the sepulcher, 

And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 

Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 


There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
- Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less agéd than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them; and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble, and are still. O God! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 
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Upon the continent, and overwhelms 

Its cities—who forgets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 

His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by? 

O, from these sterner aspects of thy face 

Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 

Of the mad unchainéd elements to teach 

Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives. 
Witiram CULLEN Bryant 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
_ And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 
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What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree! 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 


While children come, with cries of glee, 


And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when, above this apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 


And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 


Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 


And guests in prouder homes shall see, 


Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the Line, 
The fruit of the apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
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And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lhe, 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this apple-tree. 
O, when its agéd branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this apple-tree? 


“Who planted this old apple-tree?” 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some agéd man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them: 

“A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times; 
Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes © 

On planting the apple-tree.” ~ 
Wiriiam Cutten Bryant 
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THE IVY GREEN 


Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim; 
And the moldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a stanch old heart has he! 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 
To his friend, the huge Oak-Tree! 
And slyly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mold of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past; 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 
CHarues Dickens 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves lie 
dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the 
Jay 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the gloomy 
day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 
sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 

But on the hills the goldenrod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beauty 
stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the 
plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, 
glade, and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such days 
will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter: home ; 
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When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the 
trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 
he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast 
the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief: 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of 
ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 

Wituram Cutten Bryant 


°TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 


(FROM “IRISH MELODIES” ) 


°Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone;. 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud, is nigh 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh! 


T’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To pine on the stem; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go sleep thou with them. 
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Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away! 
When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 
Tuomas Moore 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 


First came the primrose, 
On the bank high, 
Like a maiden looking forth 
From the window of a tower 
When the battle rolls below, 
So look’d she, 
And saw the storms go by. 


Then came the wind-flower 
In the valley left behind, 
As a wounded maiden, pale 
With purple streaks of woe, 
When the battle has roll’d by 
Wanders to and fro, 

So totter’d she, 
Dishevel’d in the wind. 
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Then came the daisies, 

On the first of May, 

Like a banner’d show’s advance 

While the crowd runs by the way, 

With ten thousand flowers about them they 
came trooping through the fields. 


As a happy people come, 
So came they, 
As a happy people come 
When the war has roll’d away, 
With dance and tabor, pipe and drum, 
And all make holiday. 


Then came the cowslip, 
Like a dancer in the fair, 
She spread her littie mat of green, 
And on it danced she. 
With a fillet bound about her brow, 
A fillet round her happy brow, 
A golden fillet round her brow, 
And rubies in her hair. 
Sypney THomrson Dosewt 
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GREEN THINGS GROWING 


Oh, the green things growing, the green things growing, 

The faint sweet smell of the green things growing! 

I should like to live, whether I smile or grieve, 

Just to watch the happy life of my green things growing. 


Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of those green things 
growing! 

How they talk each t. each, when none of us are knowing; 

In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 

Or the dim dreamy dawn when the cocks are crowing. 
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I love, I 1ove them so—my green things growing! 
And I think that they love me, without false showing; 
For by many a tender touch, they comfort me so much, 
With the soft mute comfort of green things growing. 
Drxan Marita Moutock Craik 
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THE RHODORA 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou were there, O rival of the rose! 

‘I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you. 
Ratrpu Watpo Emerson 
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A SONG OF CLOVER 


I wonder what the clover thinks— 
Intimate friend of Bob-o’-links, 
Lover of Daisies slim and white, 
Waltzer with Buttercups at night ; 
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Keeper of Inn for traveling Bees, 
Serving to them wine-dregs and lees, 
Left by the Royal Humming-birds, 
Who sip and pay with fine-spun words; 
Fellow with all the lowliest, 
Peer of the gayest and the best; 
Comrade of winds, beloved of sun, 
Kissed by the Dewdrops, one by one; 
Prophet of Good-Luck mystery 
By sign of four which few may see; 
Symbol of Nature’s magic zone, 
One out of three, and three in one; 
Emblem of comfort in the speech 
Which poor men’s babies early reach; 
Sweet by the roadsides, sweet by rills, 
Sweet in the meadows, sweet on hills, 
Sweet in its white, sweet in its red— 
Oh, half its sweetness cannot be said— 
Sweet in its every living breath, 
Sweetest, perhaps, at last, in death! 
Oh! who knows what the Clover thinks? 
No one! unless the Bob-o’-links! 

“Saxe Hotm™ 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 


ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOW IN APRIL, 1786 


Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 
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Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 
Wi’ spreckled breast, 

When upward springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


‘he flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield: 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 


Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy hed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet floweret of the rural shade! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust; 

Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 
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Such is the fate of simple Bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starred! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering Worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To misery’s brink; 
Till, wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 
He, ruined, sink! 


Even thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date: 

Stern Ruin’s plowshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom! 


Rozsert Burns 


THE USE OF FLOWERS 


God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 
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Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night: 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man passes by? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth?— 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth; 
To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 
For who so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him! 
Mary Howirr 
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TO A SKYLARK 


AIL to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire;- 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the setting sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 
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All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflow’d. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view: 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd thieves. 


“a 
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Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d fiowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
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Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphant chaunt, 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear, keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 
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We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 
Prrcoy Byssne SHELLEY 
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THE SKYLARK 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O, to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
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Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O, to abide in the desert with thee! 
James Hoce 
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CHILD’S TALK IN APRIL 


I wish you were a pleasant wren, 

And I your small accepted mate; 
How we’d look down on toilsome men! 
We'd rise and go to bed at eight, 

Or it may be not quite so late. 


Then you should see the nest I’d build, 
The wondrous nest for you and me; 

The outside rough perhaps, but filled 
With wool and down; ah, you should see 
The cosy nest that it would be. 


We’d have our change of hope and fear, 
Some. quarrels, reconcilements sweet: 
I’d perch by you to chirp and cheer, 
Or hop about on active feet, 
And fetch you dainty bits to eat. 
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We’d be so happy by the day, 
So safe and happy through the night, 
We both should feel, and I should say, 
It’s all one season of delight, 
And we'll make merry whilst we may. 


Perhaps some day there’d be an egg 

When spring had blossomed from the snow: 
I’d stand triumphant on one leg; 

Like chanticleer I’d almost crow 

To let our little neighbors know. 


Next you should sit and I would sing 
Through lengthening days of sunny spring; 
Till, if you wearied of the task, 
I’d sit; and you should spread your wing 
From bough to bough; Id sit and bask. 


Fancy the breaking of the shell, 
The chirp, the chickens wet and bare, 
The untried proud paternal swell; 
And you with housewife-matron air 
Enacting choicer bills of fare. 


Fancy the embryo coats of down, 
The gradual feathers soft and sleek ; 

Tul clothed and strong from tail to crown, 
With virgin warblings in their beak, 
They too go forth to soar and seek. 


So would it last an April through 
And early summer fresh with dew, 
Then should we part and live as twain: 
Love-time would bring me back to you 
And build our happy nest again. 
Curistina G. Rosserrr 
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THE HUMBLEBEE 


Burly, dozing humblebee! 

Where thou art is clime for me; 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek 3 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of June! 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south-wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall; 

And, with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance; 

And infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets— 
Thou in sunny solitudes, 

’ Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 
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Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 

In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 
Grass with green flag half-mast high 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue, 
And brier-roses, dwelt among: 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 
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Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher, 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

Ratrx Wa.vo Emerson 
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THE BLOOD HORSE 


Gamarra is a noble steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his line of fathers known; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within! 
His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 

In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 


Look—around his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float; 
Sinewy strength is in his reins, 


And the red blood gallops through his veins: 


Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 
He can trace his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire— 
Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 
Or O’Brien’s blood itself! 


He, who hath no peer, was born 

Here, upon a red March morn: 

But his famous fathers dead 

Were Arabs all, and Arab bred; 

And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of a race divine! 

And yet—he was but friend to one 

Who fed him at the set of sun 

By some lone fountain fringed with green 
With him, a roving Bedouin, 
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He lived (none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day), 
And died untamed upon the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands. 
Bryan Water Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
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THE SANDPIPER 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky: 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery ; 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 


The little sandpiper and I. 
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Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky: 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 
Cretia THAXTER 
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THE TIGER 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night; 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? What the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? 
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Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
Wii11am BuaKe 


TO A MOUSE 


ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE PLOW, 
NOVEMBER, 1785. 


Wee, sleekit, cowerin’, timorous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou needna start awa sae hasty, 
Wi?’ bickering brattle! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi?’ murdering pattle! 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal! 


I doubtna, whyles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker* in a thravet 

°S a sma’ request ; 
Pll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 

And never miss ’t! 


*An ear of corn {Twenty-four sheaves 
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Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’! 

An’ naething now to big anew ane + 
O’ foggage green! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 
Baith snell and keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin’ fast, 
An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash! the cruel colter past 
Out through thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
An’ cranreuch* cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us naught but grief and pain, 
For promised joy. 


Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my ee 
On prospects drear ; 
An’ forward, though I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear. 
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Rozert Burns 


*Hoar-frost 
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. THE EAGLE 


A FRAGMENT 


He clasps the crag with hookéd hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
Aurrep, Lorp TEennyson. 
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TO A WATERFOWL 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost, 
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All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou ’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps: aright. 
Witii1am Cutten Bryant 
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FARM-YARD SONG 


Over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 
In a poplar-tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing; 
The early dews are falling; 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
Cheerily calling— 


Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co?!” 
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Farther, farther over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still— 
Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co?!” 


Into the yard the farmer goes, 
With grateful heart, at the close of day ; 
Harness and chain are hung away; 
In the wagon-shed stand yoke and plow; 
The straw’s in the stack, the hay in the mow, 
The cooling dews are falling; 
The friendly sheep his welcome bleat, 
The pigs come grunting to his feet, 
The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
His cattle calling— 
Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co?!” 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray— 
Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co? !?? 


Now to her task the milkmaid goes. 
The cattle come crowding through the gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great; 
About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 
The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling; 
The new-milch heifer is quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye; 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 
When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling— 
“So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so!” 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool 
Saying, “So! so, boss! so! so!” 
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To supper at last the farmer goes. 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets’ ceaseless song 
Makes shrill the silence all night long; 
The heavy dews are falling. 
The housewife’s hand has turned the lock ; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock ; 
The household sinks to deep repose ; 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes 
Singing, calling— 

Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co 
And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 

Murmuring, “So, boss! so!” 
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TO AN INSECT 


I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid! 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks— 
Old gentlefolks are they— 

Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


Thou art a female, Katydid! 
I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 


So petulant and shrill. 
XI—14 
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I think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree— 

A knot of spinster Katydids— 

Do Katydids drink tea? 


O, tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do? 
And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked too? 
Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one? 
I warrant Kitty did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 
Outver WENDELL HoLMEs 


THE FLY 


OCCASIONED BY A FLY DRINKING OUT OF THE AUTHOR’S CUP 


Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I! 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip and sip it up: 
Make the most of life you may; 
Life is short and wears away! 


Both alike, both mine and thine, 
Hasten quick to their decline! 
Thine’s a summer; mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore! 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one! 
Wi.iiam Oxpys 
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ROBERT OF LINCOLN 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gaily dressed, 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest 
Hear him call in his merry note: 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 


Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 


Passing at home a patient life, 


Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 


Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she, 
One weak chirp is her only note, 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
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Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seed for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown ; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows: 
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Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee. 
Witiiam CuLLeEN Bryant 
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THE ARAB TO HIS FAVORITE STEED 


My beautiful! my beautiful! that standest meekly by, 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark and 
fiery eye, 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy wingéd speed; 

I may not mount on thee again—thou’rt sold, my Arab 
steed ! 

Fret not with that impatient hoof—snuff not the breezy 
wind— 

The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I behind; 

The stranger hath thy bridle-rein—thy master hath his 
gold— 

Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell; thou’rt sold, my steed, 
thou’rt sold. 


Farewell! those free, untired limbs full many a mile must 


roam, 

To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranger’s 
home: 

Some other hand, less fond, must now thy corn and bed 
prepare, 


Thy silky mane, I braided once, must be another’s care! 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but nevermore with thee 

Shall I gallop through the desert paths, where we were wont 
to be; 
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Evening shall darken on the earth, and o’er the sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me home again. 


Yes, thou must go! the wild, free breeze, the brilliant sun 
and sky, 

Thy master’s house—from all of these my exiled one must 
fly ; 

Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy step become 
less fleet, 

And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy master’s hand to 
meet. 

Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glancing bright; 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light; 

And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy 
speed, 

Then must I, starting, wake to feel—thou’rt sold, my Arab 
steed! 


Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 

Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting 
side, 

And the rich blood that’s in thee swells, in thy indignant 

"pain, 

Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count each starting 
vein. 

Will they ill-use thee? If I thought—but no, it cannot be— 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed; so gentle, yet so free: 

And yet, if haply, when thou’rt gone, my lonely heart 
should yearn— 

Can the hand which casts thee from it now command thee to 
return? 


Return! alas, my Arab steed! what shall thy master do, 
When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast vanished from his 
view? 
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When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the 
gathering tears 

Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false mirage 
appears ; 

Slow and unmounted shall I roam, with weary step alone, 

Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou oft hast borne 


me on; 

And sitting down by that green well, I’ll pause and sadly 
think, 

“It was here he bowed his glossy neck when last I saw him 
drink!” 

When last I saw thee drink!—Away! the fevered dream is 
o’er— 

I could not live a day, and know that we should meet no 
more! 

They tempted me, my beautiful!—for hunger’s power is 
strong— 


They tempted me, my beautiful! but I have loved too long. 
Who said that I had given thee up? who said that thou wast 


sold? 

Tis false—’tis false, my Arab steed! I fling them back 
their gold! 

Thus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour the distant 
plains; 


Away! who overtakes us now shall claim thee for his pains! 
Caroune ExizasetH Saran Norton 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


T would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
(Yet wanting sensibility), the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm, 
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An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 


The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die: 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 


Not so, when, held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field. 
There they are privileged; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of. Nature’s realm, 

Who, when she formed, designed them an abode. 


The sum is this: If man’s convenience, health 
> 


-Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 


Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all—the meanest things that are— 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 


Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The springtime of our years 

Is soon dishonored, and defiled in most, 

By budding ills that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But, alas! none sooner shoots, 
If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most devilish of them all. 
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Mercy, to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 
By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man; 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn! 
Wituram Cowrer 
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DICKENS IN CAMP 


BOVE the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure, 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall: 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with “Nell,” on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 
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And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire; 
And he who wrought that spell ?— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 

That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreathes entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine! 
Francis Bret Harte 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is 
‘ won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring: 

But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red! 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills; 
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For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores 
a-crowding ; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 
Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and 

done ; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won: 

Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
Watt WuHITMan 


POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM 


Here lived the soul enchanted 
By melody of song; 

Here dwelt the spirit haunted 
By a demoniac throng; 

Here sang the lips elated; 

Here grief and death were sated; 

Here loved and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong. 


Here wintry winds and cheerless 
The dying firelight blew, 

While he whose song was peerless 
Dreamed the drear midnight through, 
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And from dull embers chilling 

Crept shadows darkly filling 

The silent place, and thrilling 
His fancy as they grew. 


Here, with brow bared to heaven, 
In starry night he stood, 

With the lost star of seven 
Feeling sad brotherhood. 

Here in the sobbing showers 

Of dark autumnal hours 

He heard suspected powers 
Shriek through the stormy wood. 


From visions of Apollo 
And of Astarte’s bliss, 
He gazed into the hollow 
And hopeless vale of Dis; 
And though earth were surrounded 
By heaven, it still was mounded 
With graves. His soul had sounded 
The dolorous abyss. 


Proud, mad, but not defiant, 
He touched at heaven and hell. 
Fate found a rare soul pliant 
And rung her changes well. 
Alternately his lyre, 
Stranded with strings of fire, 
Led earth’s most happy choir 
Or flashed with Israfel. 


No singer of old story 
Luting accustomed lays, 

No harper for new glory, 
No mendicant for praise, 
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He struck high chords and splendid, 
Wherein were fiercely blended 
Tones that unfinished ended 

With his unfinished days. 


Here through this lowly portal, 
Made sacred by his name, 
Unheralded immortal 
The mortal went and came. 
And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 
And malice that belied him, 
Have cenotaphed his fame. 


N Joun Henry Boner 
A ee Me 
DRIFTING 


My soul to-day 
Is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 
My wingéd boat, 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote: 


Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, 
Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow. 


Far, vague, and dim 
The mountains swim; 
While, on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 
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With outstretched hands, 
The gray smoke stands 
O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 


Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 


I heed not, if 
My rippling skiff © 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff; 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 


Under the walls 
Where swells and falls 
The Bay’s deep breast at intervals, 
At peace I lie, 
Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 


The day, so mild, 
Is Heaven’s own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled; 
The airs I feel 
Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 


Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail; 
A joy intense, 
The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 
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With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Where Summer sings and never dies— 
O’erveiled with vines, 
She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 


Her children, hid 
The cliffs amid, 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid; 
Or down the walls, 
With tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 


The fisher’s child, 
With tresses wild, 
Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips 
Sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 


Yon deep bark goes 
Where traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows; 
This happier one, 
Its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


O happy ship, 
To rise and dip, 
With the blue crystal at your lip! 
O happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew! 


No more, no more 
The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 
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With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise! 
Tuomas Bucnanan Reap 


THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON 


Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Hung round the soldier’s pillow; 

In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 


A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 
The few that his stern heart cherished; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
That life had nearly perished. 


They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 

That he dreamed of days when the nations shook, 
And the nations’ hosts were broken. 


He dreamed that the Frenchman’s sword still slew, 
And triumphed the Frenchman’s eagle, 

And the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Like the hare before the beagle. 


The bearded Russian. he scourged again, 
The Prussian’s camp was routed, 
And again on the hills of haughty Spain 


His mighty armies shouted. 
XI—15 
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Over Egypt’s sands, over Alpine snows, 
At the pyramids, at the mountain, 

Where the wave of the lordly Danube flows, 
And by the Italian fountain, 


On the snowy cliffs where mountain streams 
Dash by the Switzer’s dwelling, 

He led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the proud earth quelling. 


Again Marengo’s field was won, 
And Jena’s bloody battle; 

Again the world was overrun, 
Made pale at his cannon’s rattle. 


He died at the close of that darksome day, 
A day that shall live in story ; 
In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
“And left him alone with his glory.” 
Isaac McCLeLuan 


% 
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BURIAL OF MOSES 


“And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth, of his sepulcher 
unto this day.”—DrvurEeronomy xxxiv. 6. 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave; 

But no man built that sepulcher, 

And no man saw it e’er; 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there 
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That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth; 

Yet no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth; 

Noiselessly as daylight 

Comes back when night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun; 


Noiselessly as the springtime 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills 

Unfold their thousand leaves: 

So without sound of music 

Or voice of them that wept, 

Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle 

On gray Beth-peor’s height 

Out of his rocky eyry 

Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot; 

For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But, when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades of the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drums, 
Follow the funeral car: 

They show the banners taken ; 

They tell his battles won; 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute-gun. 
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Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honored place, 

With costly marbles drest, 

In the great minster transept 

Where lights like glories fall, 

And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 
Along the emblazoned hall. 


This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword; 

This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word; 

And never earth’s philosopher 

Traced with his glorious pen 

On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor?—— 

The hillside for a pall! 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall! 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in his grave !— 


In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again—O wondrous thought !— 
Before the judgment-day, 

And stand, with glory wrapped around, 

On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With the incarnate Son of God. 
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O lonely tomb in Moab’s land! 

O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still: 

God hath his mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell, 

He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and pienty cheered the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed: 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humbie happiness endeared each scene: 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 
The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made; 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
While tiany a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 
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And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove: 
These were thy charms, sweet village; sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 


Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain: 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But choked with sedges, works its weedy way. 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 


_ The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 


Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers, in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the moldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
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A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man; 
For him light Labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 


But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain: 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose; 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 


In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 
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I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 


O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past! 


Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade}? 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
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But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sate by his fire, and talked the night away; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
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Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 


- He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 


And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 


' With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 


E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
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There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned 5 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew, 
*Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learnéd length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of that festive place; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door; 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay— 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
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The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay; 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 


Vain transitory splendor! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall! 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 


Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 


_Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined: 


But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy. 


A MEETING BETWEEN GOLDSMITH, AUTHOR OF “THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE,” AND THE LEARNED DR, SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
°Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards, even beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
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Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their growth; 


His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies: 

While thus the land adorned for pleasure all 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 


As some fair female unadorned and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes: 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress ; 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed, 

In nature’s simplest charms at first arrayed ; 
But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land. 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
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And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden, and a grave. 


Where then, ah! where shall Poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 


If to the city sped—What waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind: 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn; 
Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 
And pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 
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Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread! 


Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracks with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 


Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that part- 
ing day 

That called them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round their bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main; 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
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The good old sire the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose; 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 


O Luxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasure only to destroy! 

Kingdoms, by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigor not their own; 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 


. Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 


E’en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done; 
E’en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land: 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
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And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 
Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell, and O! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigors of the inclement clime; 
And slighted truth; with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 

Oxiver GoLpsMITH 


LONDON 


Athwart the sky a lowly sigh 
From west to east the sweet wind carried; 
The sun stood still on Primrose Hill; 
* His light in all the city tarried: 
The clouds on viewless columns bloomed 


Like smoldering lilies unconsumed. 
XI—16 
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“O sweetheart, see! how shadowy, 
Of some occult magician’s rearing, 
Or swung in space of heaven’s grace 
Dissolving, dimly reappearing, 
Afloat upon ethereal tides, 
St. Paul’s above the city rides!” 


A rumor broke through the thin smoke 
Enwreathing abbey, tower, and palace, 
The parks, the squares, the thoroughfares, 
The million-peopled lanes and alleys, 
An ever-muttering prisoned storm, 
The heart of London beating warm. 
Joun Davipson 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(FROM THE HARVARD COMMEMORATION ODE) 


Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her. 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, : 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, : 
With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
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Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old World molds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
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That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 


His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equa! scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 


And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 


I praise him not; it were too late; 
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And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
James RussELL Lowe.yi 


STORIES AND TALES IN VERSE 


THE KING OF DENMARK’S RIDE 


ORD was brought to the Danish king 
(Hurry !) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 
And pined for the comfort his voice would bring; 
(O, ride as though you were flying!) 
Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and pearl: 
And his rose of the isles is dying! 


Thirty nobles saddled with speed; 
(Hurry!) 
Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need; 
(O, ride as though you were flying!) 
Spurs were struck in the foaming flank ; 
Worn-out chargers staggered and sank; 
Bridles were slackened, and girths were burst; 
But ride as they would, the king rode first, 
For his rose of the isles lay dying! 


His nobles are beaten, one by one; 

(Hurry!) 
They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward gone; 
His little fair page now follows alone, 

For strength and for courage trying! 
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The king looked back at that faithful child; 

Wan was the face that answering smiled; 

They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 

Then he dropped; and only the king rode in 
Where his rose of the isles lay dying! 


The king blew a blast on his bugle-horn ; 
(Silence !) 

No answer came; but faint and forlorn 

An echo returned on the cold gray morn, 
Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The castle portal stood grimly wide; 

None welcomed the king from that weary ride; 

For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 

The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying! 


The panting steed, with a drooping crest, 
Stood weary. 
The king returned from her chamber of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast; 
And, that dumb companion eying, 
The tears gushed forth which he strove to check ; 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neck: 
“OQ steed, that every nerve didst strain, 
Dear steed, our ride hath been in vain 
To the halls where my love lay dying!” 
CarouIne Evizaneruy Saran Norton 
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LOCHINVAR 


(Rom “MARMION,” CANTO V) 


O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
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And, save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske River where ford there was none; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: . 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword— 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word— 
“QO, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“T long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar— 
‘Now tread we a measure!”’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
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And the bridemaidens whispered, “ *I'were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung; 

“She is won! we are gone! over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Gremes of the Netherby clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 
So daring in love and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

Str Watrer Scorr 
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IVRY 


A SONG OF THE HUGUENOTS 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all 
glories are! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of 

Navarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and 
of dance, 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, 
O pleasant land of France! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city 
of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourn- 
ing daughters. 
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As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in 
our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought 
thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance of war, 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the 
dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in 
long array; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel 
peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s 
Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses 
of our land; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon 
in his hand; 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s 
empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with 
his blood; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the 
fate of war, 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of 
Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armor 
drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in 
his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was 
stern and high, 
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Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from 
wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, “God save 
our Lord the King!” 

“And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well 
he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst 
the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 
Navarre.” 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the min- 
gled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and 
roaring culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St. André’s 
plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen 
of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the 
lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand 
spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 
snow-white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like 
a guiding star 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 


Now. God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne 
hath turned his rein. 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish 


count is slain. 
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Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 
Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, 
and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along 
our van, 

“Remember St. Bartholomew!” was passed from 
man to man. 


But out spake gentle Henry, “No Frenchman is 
my foe: : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go.” 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or 
in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre? 


Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought 
for France to-day; 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a 
prey. 

But we of the Religion have borne us best in fight ; 

And the good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet 
white. 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath 
ta’en, ; 

The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of 
false Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; that all the host 
may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which 
wrought his church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their 
loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of 
Navarre. 
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Ho! maidens of Vienna; ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who 
never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, the Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy 
poor spearmen’s souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your 
arms be bright ; 

Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 
raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valor of 
the brave. 

Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories 
are; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of 
Navarre. 

Lorp Macautay 


DRIFTED OUT TO SEA 


Two little ones, grown tired of play, 
Roamed by the sea, one summer day, 
Watching the great waves come and 20, 
Prattling, as children will, you know, 
Of dolls and marbles, kites and strings ; 
Sometimes hinting at graver things. 


At last they spied within their reach 

An old boat cast upon the beach; 
Helter-skelter, with merry din, 

Over its sides they scrambled in— 

Ben, with his tangled, nut-brown hair, 
Bess, with her sweet face flushed and fair. 
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Rolling in from the briny deep, 
Nearer, nearer, the great waves creep, 
Higher, higher, upon the sands, 
Reaching out with their giant hands, 
Grasping the boat in boisterous glee, 
Tossing it up and out to sea. 


The sun went down, mid clouds of gold; 


Night came, with footsteps damp and cold; 


Day dawned; the hours crept slowly by; 
And now across the sunny sky 
A black cloud stretches far away, 


’ And shuts the golden gates of day. 


A storm comes on, with flash and roar, 
While all the sky is shrouded o’er; 
The great waves, rolling from the west, 


Bring night and darkness on their breast. 
Still floats the boat though driving storm, 


Protected by God’s powerful arm. 


The home-bound vessel, “Sea-Bird,” lies 
In ready trim, *twixt sea and skies: 
Her captain paces, restless now, 

A troubled look upon his brow, 

While all his nerves with terror thrill— 
The shadow of some coming ill. 


The mate comes up to where he stands, 
And grasps his arm with eager hands. 
“A boat has just swept past,” says he, 
“Bearing two children out to sea; 

"Tis dangerous now to put about, 

Yet they cannot be saved without.” 
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*“Naught but their safety will suffice! 
They must be saved!’ the captain cries. 
“By every thought that’s just and right, 
By lips I hoped to kiss to-night, 

I'll peril vessel, life, and men, 

And God will not forsake us then.” 


With anxious faces, one and all, 
Each man responded to the call; 
And when at last, through driving storm, 
They lifted up each little form, 
The captain started, with a groan: 
“My God is good, they are my own!” 
Rosa Hartwick THorpeE 
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LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 


A chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries, “Boatman, do not tarry! 

And [ll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry !?’— 


“Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?” 

*O, I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter.— 


“And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


“His horsemen hard behind us ride; 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover??— 
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Out spoke the hardy Highland wight— 
“Tl go, my chief—I’m ready: 

It is not for your silver bright ; 

._ But for your winsome lady: 


| “And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So though the waves are raging white, 
V’ll row you o’er the ferry.”— 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arméd men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer.— 


*O, haste thee, haste!’ the lady cries. 
“Though tempests round us gather; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.”— 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her— 

When, O! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 


And still they row’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore— 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 
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For, sore dismay’d, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover: 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 


“Come back! come back!” he cried in grief, 
“Across this stormy water: 
And Pll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter!—O my daughter!’ 


*T was vain: the loud waves lash’d the shore, 
Return or aid preventing: 
The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 
THomas CaMPBELL 


MARMION AND DOUGLAS 
(Rom “MARMION,” CANTO VI) 


Not far advanced was morning day, 
When Marmion did his troops array 
To Surrey’s camp to ride; 
He had safe-conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide: 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 
And whispered in an undertone, 
“Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown.” 
The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: 
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“Though something I might plain,” he said, 
“Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’s towers I stayed, 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand.” 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms and thus he spoke: 

My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation-stone— 
The hand of Douglas is his own; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.”— 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 

And shook his very frame for ire, 
And—‘This to me!” he said— 

“An *twere not for thy hoary beard, 

Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head! 

And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 

He who does England’s message here, 

Although the meanest in her state, 

May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 

And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

(Nay, never look upon your lord, 

And lay your hands upon your sword,) 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 

And if thou said’st I am not peer 

To any lord in Scotland here, 

Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied !’’— 
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On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth—*‘And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hop’st thou hence unscathed to go? 
No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms—what, Warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.”— 
Lord Marmion turned—well was his need !— 
And dashed the rowels in his steed; 
Like an arrow through the archway sprung; 
The ponderous grate behind him rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room, 


The bars descending razed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on the rise; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim; 
And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenchéd hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 
“Horse! horse!” the Douglas cried, “‘and chase!” 
But soon he reined his fury’s pace: 
**A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name. 
Saint Mary, mend my fiery mood! 
Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
Tis pity of him too,” he cried ; 
“Bold can he speak, and fairly ride: 
I warrant him a warrior tried.” 
With this his mandate he recalls, 
And slowly seeks his castle halls. 
Sir Watrer Scorr 
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HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 


‘I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 


“Good speed!’ cried the watch as the gatebolts undrew: 
“Speed !”’ cried the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


*T was moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 
half-chime 

So Joris broke silence with, “Yet there is time!’ 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 

To stare through the mist at us galloping past; 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 
back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ; 
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And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and 
anon 


His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “Stay 
spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her; 

We’ll remember at Aix”—for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and stagger- 

_ ing knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh; 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff ; ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight!” 


“How they’ll greet us !’—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without 
peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 
bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 
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And all I remember is friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head ’twixt my. knees on the 
ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of 
wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 
Rozert BRownine 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 


Hamelin town’s in Brunswick 
By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 
But when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, | 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the woman’s chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 
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At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking: 

“ °Tis clear,” cried they, “our Mayor’s a noddy; 
And as for our Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 

For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

You hope, because you’re old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, sirs! Give your brain a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!” 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


An hour they sate in council ; 
At length the Mayor broke silence: 
“For a guilder ’d my ermine gown sell ; 
I wish I were a mile hence! 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s bram— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 


_ O for a trap, a trap, a trap!” 


Just as he said this, what should hap 

At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 
“Bless us,” cried the Mayor, “what’s that?” 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 

Looking little though wondrous fat; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 

Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle, green and glutinous) 
“Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 

Makes my heart go pit-a-pat!” 

“Come in!”—the Mayor cried, looking bigger ; 
And in did come the strangest figure: 
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His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin; 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in— 
There was no guessing his kith and kin! 
And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one: “It’s as my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tombstone!’ 


He advanced to the council-table: 

And, ‘“‘Please your honors,” said he, “I’m able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep or swim or fly or run, 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm— 

The mole, and toad, and newt, and viper— 
And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the self-same check ; 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 

Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

“Yet,” said he, “poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 
Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats ; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats ; 
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And as for what your brain bewilders— 

If I can rid your town of rats, 

Will you give me a thousand guilders?’’ 
“One? fifty thousand !”—was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 


Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling: 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 


Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 


Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers ; 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 


~ Followed the Piper for their lives. 


From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished! 

—Save one who, stout as Julius Cxsar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 

(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his commentary, 

Which was: “At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
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And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe— 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery: 
Is breathed) called out, ‘O rats, rejoice! 
The world is grown to one vast dry saltery! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon!’ 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, ‘Come, bore me!’ 
—I found the Weser rolling o’er me.” 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
“Go,” cried the Mayor, “and get long poles! 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats!?—when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a “First, if you please, my thousand guilders !” 
A thousand guilders! the Mayor looked blue! 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gypsy coat of red and yellow! 

“Beside,” quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
“Our business was done at the river’s brink; 
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We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your peke; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!’ 


The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 
“No trifling! I can’t wait, beside! 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the Head Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor— 
With him I proved no bargain-driver ; 
With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion.” 


“How?” cried the Mayor, “d’ye think I brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst!” 


Once more he stept into the street ; 
And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 
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There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering ; 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running: 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 


The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by— 
Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters! 
However, he turned from south to west, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

**He never can cross that mighty top! 

He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop!” 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed ; 
And when all were in, to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say all? No! One was lame, 
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And could not dance the whole of the way ; 
And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say— 

“It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the Piper also promised me; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed, and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new: 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings,’ 

And horses were born with eagles’ wings ; 
And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more!?? 


Alas, alas for Hamelin! 
There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that heaven’s gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 
If he’d only return the way he went, 
And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavor, 
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And Piper and dancers were gone forever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
“And so long after what happened here 
On the Twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six”: 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church-window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away, 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 
Of alien people who ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbors lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 
Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 

Of scores out with all men—especially pipers! 

And, whether they pipe us free frém rats or frém mice, 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our promise! 
Rosert Browning 
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GRIGGSBY’S STATION 


Pap’s got his patent-right, and rich as all creation ; 
But where’s the peace and comfort that we all 
had before? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


The likes of us a-livin’ here! It’s jest a mortal 
pity 
To see us in this great big house, with cyarpets 
on the stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen! And the 
city! city! city! 
And nothin’ but the city all around us ever’- 
wheres ! 


Climb clean above the roof and look from the steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech or ellum tree! 
And right here in ear-shot of at least a thousan’ 
people, 
And none that neighbors with us, or we want to 
go and see! 


Le’s go a-visitin? back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where the latch-string’s a-hangin’ from 
the door, 
And ever’ neighbor ’round the place is dear as a 
relation-— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


I want to see the Wiggenses, the whole kit and bilin’, 
A-drivin’ up from Shallor Ford to stay the Sun- 
day through; 
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And I want to see ’em hitchin’ at their son-in- 
law’s and pilin’ 
Out there at ’Lizy Ellen’s like they ust to do! 


I want to see the piece-quilts the Jones girls is 
makin’; 
And I want to pester Laury ’bout their freckled 
hired hand, 
And joke her *bout the widower she come purt? 
nigh a-takin’, 
Till her pap got his pension ‘lowed in time to 
save his land. 


Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station, 
Back where they’s nothin’ aggervating any more, 
Shet away safe in the woods around the old loca- 
tion— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


I want to see Marindy and he’p her with her sewin’, 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her man that’s 
dead and gone, 
And stand up with Emanuel to show me how he’s 
growin’, 
And smile as I have saw her ’fore she put her 
mournin’ on. 


And I want to see the Samples, on the old lower 
eighty— 
Where John, our oldest boy, he was tuk and 
burried—for 
His own sake and Katy’s—and I want to ery with 
Katy 
As she reads all his letters over, writ from The 


War. 
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What’s in all this grand life and high situation, 
And nary a pink nor hollyhawk bloomin’ at the 
door? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 
James Wuitcoms RItey 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 


_ King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court. 

The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in their pride, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for 
whom he sighed: 

And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 

Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went 
with their paws; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled on one 
another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thunderous 
smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whisking through 
the air; 

Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, we’re better here 
than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the King, a beauteous lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always 
seemed the same; 

She thought, “The Count, my lover, is brave as brave can be; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me; 
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King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is divine ; 
Pll drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will be mine.” 


She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then looked at him 
and smiled; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regained his 
place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the 
lady’s face. 

“By Heaven!” said Francis, “rightly done!” and he rose 
from where he sat: 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like that.” 

Leicn Hunt 


ex Fs 


THE ONE-HOSS SHAY 
OR, THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE 


A LOGICAL STORY 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 

T’ll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 
Georgius Secundus was then alive— 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 


Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
XI—18 
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And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot— 
In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace—lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will— 
Above or below, or within or without— 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 

With an “I dew vum,” or an “TI tell yeou,”) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

*n’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 

It should be so built that it couldn’ break daown; 
—‘Fur,” said the Deacon, “ ’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 


 *n? the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 


Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke— 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees; 
The panels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese. 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “Settler’s ellum”— 

Last of its timber—they could n’t sell ’em, 
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Never an ax had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips ; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he “put her through.” 
“There!” said the Deacon, ‘‘naow she’ll dew!” 
Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 
Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 
Children and grandchildren—-where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED ;—it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten— 
‘““Hahnsum kerridge” they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came— 
Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then came fifty, and FIFTY-FIVE. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundreth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it.—You’re welcome.—No extra charge.) 
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First or Novemper—the Earthquake-day.— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local as one may say. 

There couldn’t be—for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whippletree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, Fifty-five ! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddup!” said the parson.—Off went they. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text— 
He got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the —Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 
—First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill— 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past nine by the meet’n’-house clock— 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock ! 
——What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 


THER. DEAR. 
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You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 


Oxiver WenpeLt Hoiumes 


LADY CLARE 


It was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn: 
Lovers long-betrothed were they: 

They too will wed the morrow morn: 
God’s blessing on the day! 


‘He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 
He loves me for my own true worth, 


And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


. In there came old Alice the nurse, 


Said, “Who was this that went from thee?” 


“Tt was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 
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*“O God be thanked!” said Alice the nurse, 
“That all comes round so just and fair: 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.” 


“Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse?” 
“Said Lady Clare, “that ye speak so wild?” 
“As God’s above,” said Alice the nurse, 
“T speak the truth! you are my child. 


“The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.” 


*Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother,” she said, “if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.” 


“Nay, now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 
When you are man and wife.” 


“If I’m a beggar born,” she said, 
“T will speak out, for I dare not lie, 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by.” 


“Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“But keep the secret all ye can.” 

She said, “Not so: but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 
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“Nay now, what faith?” said Alice the nurse, 
“The man will cleave unto his right.” 

‘And he shall have it,” the lady replied, 
*Tho’ I should die to-night.” 


Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee.” 
“O mother, mother, mother,” she said, 

“So strange it seems to me. 


“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 
“OQ Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth?” 


“Tf I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are: 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 
“And not the Lady Clare,” 
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“Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“Your riddle is hard to read.” 


O and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail: 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laughed a laugh of merry scorn: 

He turned and kissed her where she stood: 
“If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,” said he, “the next in blood— 


“If you are not the heiress born, 
And I,” said he, “the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 


ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED 


“Make way for liberty!” he cried, 

Made way for liberty, and died. 

In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 

A living wall, a human wood— 

A wall, where every conscious stone 
Seemed to its kindred thousands grown. 
A rampart all assaults to bear, 

Till time to dust their frames should wear: 
So still, so dense the Austrians stood, 

A living wall, a human wood. 
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Impregnable their front appears, 

All horrent with projected spears, 
Whose polished points before them shine, 
From flank to flank, one brilliant line, 
Bright as the breakers’ splendors run 
Along the billows to the sun. 


Opposed to these a hovering band 
Contended for their fatherland; 


Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke 


From manly necks the ignoble yoke, 
And beat their fetters into swords, 

On equal terms to fight their lords; 
And what insurgent rage had gained, 
In many a mortal fray maintained; 
Marshaled, once more, at Freedom’s call, 
They came to conquer or to fall, 
Where he who conquered, he who fell, 
Was deemed a dead or living Tell, 
Such virtue had that patriot breathed, 
So to the soil his soul bequeathed, 
That wheresoe’er his arrows flew, 
Heroes of his own likeness grew, 

And warriors sprang from every sod, 
Which his awakening footstep trod. 


And now the work of life and death 

Hung on the passing of a breath; 

The fire of conflict burned within, 

The battle trembled to begin; 

Yet, while the Austrians held their ground, 
Point for attack was nowhere found; 
Where’er the impatient Switzers gazed, 
The unbroken line of lances blazed; 

That line ’twere suicide to meet, 

And perish at their tyrant’s feet ; 
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How could they rest within their graves, 
And leave their homes the homes of slaves? 
Would not they feel their children tread, 
With clanging chains, above their head? 


It must not be; this day, this hour, 
Annihilates the invader’s power ; 

All Switzerland is in the field; 

She will not fly—she cannot yield— 
She must not fall; her better fate 
Here gives her an immortal date. 
Few were the numbers she could boast, 
But every freeman was a host, 

And felt as *twere a secret known 
That one should turn the scale alone, 
While each unto himself was he 

On whose sole arm hung victory. 


It did depend on one indeed; 

Behold him—Arnold Winkelried; 
There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 

Unmarked he stood amid the throng, 
In rumination deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden grace, 
The very thought come o’er his face; 
And, by the motion of his form, 
Anticipate the bursting storm, 

And, by the uplifting of his brow, 

Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 


But ’twas no sooner thought than done! 
The field was in a moment won; 

“Make way for liberty!” he cried, 
Then ran, with arms extended wide, 
As if his dearest friend to clasp; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp; 
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“Make way for liberty!” he cried. 

Their keen points crossed from side to side; 
He bowed amidst them like a tree, 

And thus made way for liberty. 


Swift to the breach his comrades fly, 

“Make way for liberty!’ they cry, 

And through the Austrian phalanx dart, 

As rushed the spears through Arnold’s heart, 
While instantaneous as his fall, 

Rout, ruin, panic, seized them all; 

An earthquake could not overthrow 

A city with a surer blow. 


Thus Switzerland again was free; 
Thus Death made way for Liberty! 
James MontTcoMery 


THE INCHCAPE ROCK 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea— 
The ship was as still as she could be; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion; 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape bell. 


The holy Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 
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When the rock was hid by the surges’ swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 

And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay— 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled around, 
And there was joyance in their sound. 


The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 

Sir Ralph, the rover, walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring— 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess ; 

But the rover’s mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the bell and float: 

Quoth he, “My men, put out the boat; 

And row me to the Inchcape rock, 

And [ll plague the priest of Aberbrothok.” 


The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 
And cut the warning bell from the float. 


Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound; 

The bubbles rose, and burst around. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “The next who comes to the rock 
Will not bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 
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Sir Ralph, the rover, sailed away— 

He scoured the seas for many a day; 

And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course to Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the rover takes his stand; 
So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 


*Canst hear,” said one, “the breakers roar? 
‘For yonder, methinks, should be the shore. 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell.” 


They hear no sound; the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along; 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock— 
O Christ! it is the Inchcape rock! 


Sir Ralph, the rover, tore his hair; 
He cursed himself in his despair. 
The waves rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But ever in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound he seemed to hear— 
A sound as if with the Inchcape bell 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 
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A NIGHT WITH A WOLF 


Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark, how the rain is pouring 

Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a-roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses ; 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


High up on the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and waited; 

Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded— 
Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There, from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened ; 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night 
Hid from the awful weather. 
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His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 

Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 
That beast and man way brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 
Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me in payment! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring; 
Father’s house is a better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring! 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOR | 


“Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?” 


Then from those cavernous eyes 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the Northern skies 

Gleam in December; 

And like the water’s flow 

Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 
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“T was a Viking old! 

My deeds, though manifold, 

No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 

Take heed that in thy verse 

Thou dost the tale rehearse, 

Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 


“Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed ‘the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


“Oft in his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


“But when I older grew, 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led; 

Many the souls that sped, 

Many the hearts that bled, 
By our stern orders. 
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XI—19 


“Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o’erflowing. 


“Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


“I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 
~ Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 


“Bright in her father’s hall 


Shields gleamed upon the wall, 


Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 
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“While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 


“She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 

Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 


“Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me— 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen !— 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his arméd hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 


“Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 
When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 
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“And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

‘Death! was the helmsman’s hail, 
‘Death without quarter!’ 

Midships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 


“As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden, 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 

Through the wind hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 

And when the storm was o’er, 

Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady’s bower 

Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 


“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes; 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 
. On such another! 
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“Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful! 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 
O, death was grateful! 


“Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!” 

Henry WanpswortuH LonecreELLOowW 


GAMES AND SPORT 


A HUNTING WE WILL GO 


HE dusky night rides down the sky, 
And ushers in the morn; 
The hounds all join in glorious cry, 
The huntsman winds his horn, 
And a hunting we will go. 


The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms to make him stay ; 
“My dear, it rains, it hails, it blows; 
You cannot hunt to-day.” 
Yet a hunting we will go. 


Away they fly to ’scape the rout, 
Their steeds they soundly switch; 
Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 
And some thrown in the ditch. 
Yet a hunting we will go. 


Sly Reynard now like lightning flies, 
And sweeps across the vale; 
And when the hounds too near he spies, 
He drops his bushy tail. 
Then a hunting we will go. 


Fond Echo seems to like the sport, 
And join the jovial cry; 
The woods, the hills, the sound retort, 
And music fills the sky, 
When a hunting we do go. 
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At last, his strength to faintness worn, 
Poor Reynard ceases flight ; 
Then hungry, homeward we return, 
To feast away the night, 
And a drinking we do go. 


Ye jovial hunters, in the morn 
Prepare then for the chase; 
Rise at the sounding of the horn 
And health with sport embrace, 
When a hunting we do go. 
Henry Frievpine 


SLEIGH-SONG 


Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 

*Tis the merry, merry sleigh! 

As it swiftly scuds along, 

Hear the burst of happy song; 
See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white! 
Jingle, jingle, past it flies, 
Sending shafts from hooded eyes— 
Roguish archers, I'll be bound, 
Little heeding whom they wound; 
See them, with capricious pranks, 
Plowing now the drifted banks; 
Jingle, jingle, mid the glee 

Who among them cares for me? 
Jingle, jingle, on they go, 

Capes and bonnets white with snow, 
Not a single robe they fold 

To protect them from the cold; 
Jingle, jingle, mid the storm, 

Fun and frolic keep them warm; 
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Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 
O’er the meadows, past the mills, 
Now ’tis slow, and now ’tis fast; 
Winter will not always last. 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way! 
*Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 
G. W. PErrreE 
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HUNTING SONG 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily mingle they, 

‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming: 
And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
*“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; 
You shall see him brought to bay; 
*‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 
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Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
Tell them youth and mirth and glee © 
Run a course as well as we; . 
Time, stern huntsman, who can balk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk? © 
Think of this and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay! 
Sir Watrer Scott 
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THE ANGLER’S WISH 


I in these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me3 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I, with my angle, would rejoice, 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love; 


Or, on that bank, feel the west-wind 
Breathe health and plenty; please my mind, 
T’o see sweet dewdrops kiss these flowers, 
And then wash off by April showers ; 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song: 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 


Or a laverock build her nest; 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love. 
Thus, free from lawsuits, and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice ; 


Or, with my Bryan and a book, 
Loiter long days near Shawford brook ; 


e 


From a Drawing by Martin Justic 


GOING A-FISHING 
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There sit by him, and eat my meat; 
There see the sun both rise and set; 


There bid good morning to next day; 


There meditate my time away; 
And angle on, and beg to have 


A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 
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Izaak Watton 


THE ANGLER 


O the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any! 


°Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 


And ’tis beloved by many; 
Other joys 
Are but toys; 
Only this 
Lawful is; 
For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


* * * * * ® 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation, 
Where, in a brook, 
With a hook— 
Or a lake— 
Fish we take; 
There we sit, 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 
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We have genitles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too; 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too; 
None do here 
Use to swear: 
Oaths do fray 
Fish away ; 
We sit still, 
Watch our quill: 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat \ 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get, 
For a friendly shelter; 
Where, in a dike, 
Perch or pike, 
Roach or dace, 
We do chase, 
Bleak or gudgeon, 
Without grudging; 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow; 
Where we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath; 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
And to be lamented. 


JoHn CHALKHILL 


i 


_ (from “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ 
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THE ANGLER’S INVITATION 


Come when the leaf comes, angle with me, 
Come when the bee hums over the lea, 
Come with the wild flowers— 
Come with the wild showers— 
Come when the singing bird calleth for thee! 


Then to the stream side, gladly we’ll hie, 
Where the gray trout glide silently by, 
Or in some still place 
Over the hill face 
Hurrying onward, drop the light fly. 


Then, when the dew falls, homeward we'll speed 
To our own loved walls down on the mead, 
There, by the bright hearth, 
Holding our night mirth, 
We’ll drink to sweet friendship in need and in deed. 


Tuomas Top SToppaRT 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC 


? ACT V, SC. 1) 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music: therefore the poet 
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Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 
Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted. 
Witiuam SHAKESPEARE 


BLOWING BUBBLES 


See, the pretty Planet! 
Floating sphere! 
Faintest breeze will fan it 

Far or near; 


World as light as feather ; 
Moonshine rays, 

Rainbow tints together, 
As it plays; 


Drooping, sinking, failing, 
Nigh to earth, 

Mounting, whirling, sailing, 
Full of mirth; 


Life there, welling, flowing, 
Waving round; 

Pictures coming, going, 
Without sound. 
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Quick now, be this airy 
Globe repell’d! 
Never can the fairy 


Star be held. 


Touch’d—it in a twinkle 
Disappears! 
Leaving but a sprinkle, 
As of tears. 
Witiram ALLINGHAM 


GOING A-NUTTING 


No clouds are in the morning sky, 
The vapors hug the stream— 
Who says that life and love can die 
In all this northern gleam? 
At every turn the maples burn, 
The quail is whistling free, 
The partridge whirs, and the frosted burs 
Are dropping for you and me. 
Ho! hilly ho! heigh O! 
Hilly ho! 


In the clear October morning. 


Along our path the woods are bold, 
And glow with ripe desire ; 

The yellow chestnut showers its gold 
The sumachs spread their fire; 
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The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 

The buckwheat tops are red: 
Then down the lane, love, scurry again, 

And over the stubble tread! 

Ho! hilly ho! heigh O! 
Hilly ho! 
. In the clear October morning. 
Epmunp CLareNnce STEDMAN 


THE JOYS OF THE ROAD 


TO R. H. 


Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 
A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees ; 
A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 

In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 
A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down 

From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
The outward eye, the quiet will, 

From purple glory to scarlet pomp; 
And the striding heart from hill to hill; 
The tempter apple over the fence; 

The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince; 
The palish asters along the wood— 

A lyric touch of the solitude; 


An open hand, an easy shoe, 

And a hope to make the day go through— 
Another to sleep with, and a third 

To wake me up at the voice of a bird; 
The resonant, far-listening morn, 

And the hoarse whisper of the corn; 
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The crickets mourning their comrades lost, 

In the night’s retreat from the gathering frost; 
(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill, 

As they beat on their corselets, valiant still?) 


A hunger fit for the kings of the sea, 
And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me; 
. A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 
And a jug of cider on the board; 

An idle noon, a bubbling spring, 

The sea in the pine-tops murmuring; 


A scrap of gossip at the ferry; 

A comrade neither glum nor merry, 
Asking nothing, revealing naught, 

But minting his words from a fund of thought, 
A keeper of silence eloquent, 

Needy, yet royally well content, 

Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring strife, 
And full of the mellow juice of life, 

A taster of wine, with an eye for a maid, 
Never too bold and never afraid, 

Never heart-whole, never heart-sick 
(These are the things I worship in Dick), 


No fidget and no reformer, just 

A calm observer of ought and must, 

A lover of books, but a reader of man, 

No cynic and no charlatan, 

Who never defers and never demands, 
But, smiling, takes the world in his hands— 
Seeing it good as when God first saw 
And gave it the weight of his will for law. 


And oh the joy that is never won, 

But follows and follows the journeying sun, 
By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 
A will-o’-the-wind, a light-o’-dream, 
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Delusion afar, delight anear, 

From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 
A jack-o’-lantern, a fairy fire. 

A dare, a bliss, and a desire! 


The racy smell of the forest loam, 

When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home; 

(O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you, 

Of the mold and the sun, and the wind and the dew!) 
The broad gold wake of the afternoon; 

The silent fleck of the cold new moon: 

The sound of the hollow sea’s release 

From stormy tumult to starry peace; 

With only another league to wend, 

And two brown arms at the journey’s end: 


These are the joys of the open road— 
For him who travels without a load. 
Buiss CaRMAN 


COUNTRY AND FLAG 


THE REPUBLIC 
(FRoM “THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP” 


HOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel,- 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
°Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
_?Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
Henry WanpswortH LoncreLLow 
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AMERICA 


‘My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break— 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 

SAMUEL Francis SMITH 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 


On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame: 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear — 

They shook the depths of the deserts gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 


And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 


To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam, 


And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 


This was their welcome home. 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim-band: 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land? 
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There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. ~ 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of the seas, the spoils of war?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; _ 
They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 
Frricra DorotHEa Hemans 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldrie of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light; 

Then from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle bearer down, 

‘ And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 
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Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven— 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave . 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the braves 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
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And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath cur feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 

JosepH RopMan Drake 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER* 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 
‘Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched. were so gallantly 
streaming! 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there; 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave? 
*Begun during the attack on Fort McHenry, by a British fleet, which on the 
night of Sept. 12, 1814, unsuccessfully bombarded that fort; the author, an 


suroy from the city of Baltimore, having been detained as a prisoner on the 
eet. 
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On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 
steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream; 
*Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 
grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desola- 
tion! 
Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heaven- 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, “In God is our trust”; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude— 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State; 

And sovereign law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 


‘Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 


Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend, Dissension, like a vapor sinks; 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown : 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 
Such was this heaven-loved isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore! 
No more shall freedom smile? 

Shall Britons languish, and be men no more? 
Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
"Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave, 

Sm Wriuttam Jones 
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BREATHES THERE THE MAN? 


(FRom “THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,” CANTO V3) 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
Sr Water Scorr 
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THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
TARA’S HALLS 


The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute,on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that. pulse no more. 
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No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells: 
The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 
Tuomas Moore 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valor, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands forever I love. 


Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow; 


Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 

Rorert Burns 
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RULE BRITANNIA 


(FROM “ALFRED,” ACT Il, SC. v) 


When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain: 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall; 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
Rule Britannia, ete. 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
Rule Britannia, ete. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame; 
All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
And work their wo and thy renown. 
Rule Britannia, etc. 


To thee belongs the rural reign; 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 
All shall be subject to the main, 
And every shore it circles thine. 
Rule Britannia, etc. 
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The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair; 
Blest isle, with matchless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 
James ‘THOMSON 


THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; : 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their pluméd heads are bowed; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud. 
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And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow; 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past; 

Nor war’s wild note nor glory’s peal 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that nevermore may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave: 


She claims from war his richest spoil— 
The ashes, of her brave. 


Thus ’neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field; 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ sepulcher. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 
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Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 
Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 
TxHeopore O'Hara. 


THE MARSEILLAISE 


Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory! 

Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe; 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise ; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 
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And shall we basely view the ruin, 

While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands imbruing? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! etc. 


O Liberty! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 


To arms! to arms! ye brave! ete. 
From THE FRENCH OF 
CLAUDE JosePpH Roucet pE Liste 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach trees fruited deep, 


Fair as a garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain-wall— 
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Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down: 


In her attic-window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced: the old flag met his sight. 


“Halt !’—the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
“Fire !’—out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 
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A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 


“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good night. 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 


ot JoHn GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
7p) RPA 
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FALLEN GREECE 


(FROM “THE GIAOUR’’) 


Clime of the unforgotten brave! 

Whose land, from plain to mountain-cave, 

Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be 

That this is all remains of thee? 

Approach, thou craven, crouching slave; 
Say, is not this Thermopyle? 

These waters blue that round you lave, 
O servile offspring of the free— 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes, their story not unknown, 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shame; 

For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page; 


_ Attest it, many a deathless age: 


While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land! 
There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die! 
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*Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendor to disgrace: 
Enough—no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 

Yes! self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 


What can he tell who treads thy shore? 
No legend of thine olden time, 
No theme on which the Muse might soar, 
High as thine own in days of yore, 
When man was worthy of thy clime. 
The hearts within thy valleys bred, 
The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 
Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 
Slaves—nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 
And callous save to crime. 
Lorp Byron 


RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! . 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice— 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire. 
Lo! all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not thee to guard, 
For frantic boasts and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 

Amen. 
Rupyarp Kieitine 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY* 


Y the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


*The women of Columbus, Mississippi, strewed flowers alike on the graves of 
the Confederate and the Federal soldiers. 
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So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Wet with rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No brayer battle was won: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
Francis Mites Fincu 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


(ocToBER 25, 1854) 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns!”’ he said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered: 
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Plunged in the battery-smoke, 

Right through the line they broke: 

Cossack and Russian 

Reeled from the saber-stroke, 
Shattered and sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered: 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell— 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 
Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson 
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INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day; 
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With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, “My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall”— 

Out *twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“Well,” eried he, “Emperor, by God’s grace 


We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you’ll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, ' 


Perched him!” The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 


Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
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“You’re wounded!” ‘Nay,’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
“I’m killed, sire!?? And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
Rospert Brownine 
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HOHENLINDEN 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 


To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steeds to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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°Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds’ rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun * 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulcher. 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for. retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
‘But we left him alone with his glory. 
CuarLtes WoLFEe 
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SOLDIER, REST! 
(Rom “THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO I) 


Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
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In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing; 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more: 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armor’s clang, or war-steed champing ; 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come, 
At the daybreak, from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sound shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
Sr Water Scori 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY RISING 


Out of the North the wild news came, 
_ Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 
And there was tumult in the air, 
The fife’s shrill note, the drum’s loud beat, 
And through the wide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet; 
While the first oath of Freedom’s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington; 
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And Concord roused, no longer tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name, 
Made bare her patriot arm of power, 
And swelled the discord of the hour. 


Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkley Manor stood; 
There Sunday found the rural folk, 

And some esteemed of gentle blood. 

In vain their feet with loitering tread 
Passed mid the graves where rank is naught 
All could not read the lesson taught 

In that republic of the dead. 


How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 
The vale with peace and sunshine full, 
Where all the happy people walk, 
Decked in their homespun flax and wool! 
Where youth’s gay hats with blossoms b! »om, 
And every maid, with simple art, 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 
A bud whose depths are all perfume; 
While every garment’s gentle stir 
Is breathing rose and lavender. 


The pastor came; his snowy locks 
Hallowed his brow of thought and care ; 
And calmly, as shepherds lead their flocks, 
He led into the house of prayer. 
Then soon he rose; the prayer was strong; 
The psalm was warrior David’s song; 
The text, a few short words of might— 
“The Lord of hosts shall arm the right!” 
He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 
Of sacred rights to be secured ; 


Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 
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The stirring sentences he spake 

Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 

And, rising on his theme’s broad wing, 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle-brand, 

In face of death he dared to fling 

Defiance to a tyrant king. 


Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquence of attitude, 


_ Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher ; 


Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 

His hands impatient flung aside, 

And, lo! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior’s guise. 


A moment there was awful pause— 


When Berkley cried, “Cease, traitor! cease! 


God’s temple is the house of peace!” 
The other shouted, “Nay, not so, 
When God is with our righteous cause ; 

His holiest places then are ours, 

His temples are our forts and towers 
That frown upon the tyrant foe; 

In this, the dawn of Freedom’s day, 


yo? 


There is a time to fight and pray! 


And now before the open door— 

The warrior priest had ordered so— 
The enlisting trumpet’s sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel, o’er and o’er, 

Its long reverberating blow, 

So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 
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And there the startling drum and fife 

Fired the living with fiercer life; 

While overhead, with wild increase, 

Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 
The great bell swung as ne’er before: 

It seemed as it would never cease; 

And every word its ardor flung 

From off its jubilant iron tongue 


Was, “War! War! WAR!” 


“Who dares?”—this was the patriot’s cry, 
As striding from the desk he came— 
“Come out with me, in Freedom’s name, 
For her to live, for her to die?” 
A hundred hands flung up reply, — 
A hundred voices answered, “I!” 
Tuomas BucHanan Reap 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 


This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms 3 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 

Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise—how wild and dreary— 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus— 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 
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On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer; 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song; 
And loud amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 

Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din; 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpents’ skin; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade— 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed.instruments as these, 

Thou drownest nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts; 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ; 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
GE Pe 
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And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “Peace!” 


Peace !—and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies ; 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
Henry WapswortH LoNcFELLOW 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE WATERLOO 


| 


(FRoM “CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE,” CANTO III) 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 


But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 


Did ye not hear it?—No; ’twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet. 
But hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 


Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar! 


ok * * * ok * * 
Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
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Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated: who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips—‘The foe! they come! they 

come!” 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshaling in arms—the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 
Riders and horse—friend, foe —in one red burial blent! 

Lorp Byron 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
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She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping: hermit there! 
WILiiam CoLuins 
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BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terri- 
ble swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


‘ I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred 


circling camps; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps ; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows 
of steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 
grace shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 
with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 
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He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
judgment-seat : 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, 
my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 


While God is marching on. 
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MARCO BOZZARIS 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring, 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band— 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
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There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 
On old Platzxa’s day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on, the Turk awoke: 
That bright dream was his last; 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek !”? 
He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 
“Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land!” 


They fought—like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain: 

They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death, 
Come to the mother, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 
Come when the blesséd seals 
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That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance and wine— 
And thou art terrible; the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of fame is wrought; 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought ; 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight _ 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 

Rest thee; there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 


OZ. 
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She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 

For thee she rings the birthday bells; 

Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 

At palace couch and cottage bed. 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 

For him, the joy of her young years, 

Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears. 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 


Though in her eye and faded cheek 


Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by her pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s— 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die. 

Firz-Greene HALurck 
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BANNOCKBURN 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victorie. 
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Now’s the day, and now’s the hour: 

See the front o’ battle lour, 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Let us do, or die! 
Rosert Burns 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE 


Up from the south at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 
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And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway, leading down; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell—but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering south, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth; 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their wails, 
Impatient to be where the battle-field calls; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 


Under his spurning feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 
Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire; 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 
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The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 

What was done? what to do? a glance told him both. 
Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 
By the flash of his eye and the red nostril’s play 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

“T have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down, to save the day!” 


Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 

Hurrah, hurrah, for horse and man! 

And when their statues are placed on high, 

Under the dome of the Union sky— 

The American soldier’s Temple of Fame— 

There with the glorious General’s name 

Be it said, in letters both bold and bright: 
‘Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 


From Winchester—twenty miles away!” 
Tuomas BucHanan Reap 


WARREN’S ADDRESS* 


Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 
*General Joseph Warren, who fell at the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 
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What’s the mercy despots feel? 

Hear it in that battle-peal! 

Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it—ye who will. 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you!—they’re afire! 
And before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come !—and will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be! 


In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may—and die we must: 
But, O, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 

Of his deeds to tell? 

JOHN Pierpront 
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MAGNOLIA CEMETERY* 


Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause! 
Though yet no marble column craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 
*Sung at Charleston, S. C., over the graves of the Confederate soldiers, 


\ 
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Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 

Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 

And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 
Than when some cannon-molded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned! 
Henry Timrop 


FUN AND LAUGHTER 


THE BAKER’S TALE 


(FRoM “THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK’’) 


HEY roused him with muffins—they roused him 
with ice— 
They roused him with mustard and cress— 
They roused him with jam and judicious advice— 
They set him conundrums to guess. 


When at length he sat up and was able to speak, 
His sad story he offered to tell; 

And the Bellman cried “Silence! Not even a shriek!” 
And excitedly tingled his bell. 


-There was silence supreme! Not a shriek, not a scream, 
Scarcely even a howl or a groan, 

As the man they called “Ho!” told his story of woe 
In an antediluvian tone. 


“My father and mother were honest though poor—” 
“Skip all that!” cried the Bellman in haste. 

“If it once become dark, there’s no chance of a Snark— 
We have hardly a minute to waste!” 


“T skip forty years,” said the Baker, in tears, 
“And proceed without further remark 

To the day when you took me aboard of your ship 
To help you in hunting the Snark. 
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**A dear uncle of mine (after whom I was named) 
Remarked, when I bade him farewell—” 

“Oh, skip your dear uncle!” the Bellman exclaimed, 
As he angrily tingled his bell. 


“He remarked to me then,” said that mildest of men, 
“Tf your Snark be a Snark, that is right: 

Fetch it home by all means—you may serve it with greens, 
And it’s handy for striking a light. 


***You may seek it with thimbles—and seek it with care; » 
You may hunt it with forks and hope; 

You may threaten its life with a railway-share ; 
You may charm it with smiles and soap—’ ” 


(“That’s exactly the method,” the Bellman bold 
In a hasty parenthesis cried, 

“That’s exactly the way I have always been told 
That the capture of Snarks should be tried!’’) 


* “But oh, beamish nephew, beware of the day, 
If your Snark be a Boojum! For then 

You will softly and suddenly vanish away, . 
And never be met with again!’ 


“Tt is this, it is this that oppresses my soul, 
When I think of my uncle’s last words: 

And my heart is like nothing so much as a bowl 
Brimming over with quivering curds! 


“Tt it this, it is this—’’ ‘We have had that before!”’ 
The Bellman indignantly said. 

And the Baker replied, “Let me say it once more. 
It is this, it is this that I dread! 


“T engage with the Snark—every night after dark— 
In a dreamy, delirious fight: 

I serve it with greens in those shadowy scenes, 
And I use it for striking a light: 
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“But if ever I meet with a Boojum, that day, 
In a moment (of this I am sure), 
I shall softly and suddenly vanish away — 
And the notion I cannot endure!” 
Cuartes Lutrwipce Dopeson (Lewis Carroll) 


THE MODERN HIAWATHA 


He killed the noble Mudjokivis. 

Of the skin he made him mittens, 

Made them with the fur side inside, 

Made them with the skin side outside. 

He, to get the warm side inside, 

Put the inside skin side outside; 

He, to get the cold side outside, 

Put the warm side fur side inside. 

That’s why he put the fur side inside, 

Why, he put the skin side outside, 

Why he turned them inside outside. 
ANONYMOUS 


PERILS OF THINKING 


A centipede was happy quite, 
Until a frog in fun 
Said, “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This raised her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in the ditch 
Considering how to run. 
ANONYMOUS 
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THE JUMBLIES 
I 


They went to sea in a sieve, they did; 
In a sieve they went to sea: 
In spite of all their friends could say, 
On a winter’s morn, on a stormy day, 
In a sieve they went to sea. 
And when the sieve turned round and round, 
And every one cried, “You'll all be drowned!’ 
They called aloud, ‘‘Our sieve ain’t big; 
But we don’t care a button, we don’t care a fig: 
In a sieve we'll go to sea!” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live: 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue; 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


II 


They sailed away in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they sailed so fast, 
With only a beautiful pea-green veil 
Tied with a ribbon, by way of a sail, 
To a small tobacco-pipe mast. 
And every one said who saw them go, 
“Oh! won’t they be soon upset, you know? 
For the sky is dark, and the voyage is long; 
And, happen what may, it’s extremely wrong 
In a sieve to sail so fast.” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live: 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue; 
XI—23 And they went to sea in a sieve. 
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Iit 


The water it soon came in, it did; 
The water it soon came in: 
So, to keep them dry, they wrapped their feet 
In a pinky paper all folded neat; 
And they fastened it down with a pin. 
And they passed the night in a crockery-jar; 
And each of them said, ‘‘How wise we are! 
Though the sky be dark, and the voyage be long, 
Yet we never can think we were rash or wrong, 
While round in our sieve we spin.” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live: 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue; 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


IV 


And all night long they sailed away ; 
And when the sun went down, 
They whistled and warbled a moony song 
To the echoing sound of a coppery gong, 
In the shade of the mountains brown. 
“QO Timballoo! How happy we are 
When we live in a sieve and a crockery-jar! 
And all night long, in the moonlight pale, 
We sail away with a pea-green sail 
In the shade of the mountains brown.” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live: 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue; 
And they went.to sea in a sieve. 
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Vv 


They sailed to the Western Sea, they did, 
To a land all covered with trees: 
And they bought an owl, and a useful cart, 
And a pound of rice, and a cranberry-tart, 
And a hive of silvery bees; 
And they bought a pig, and some green jackdaws, 
And a lovely monkey with lollipop paws, 
And forty bottles of ring-bo-ree, 
And no end of Stilton cheese. 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live: 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue; 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


VL 


And in twenty years they all came back, 
In twenty years or more; 
And every one said, “How tall they’ve grown! 
For they’ve been to the Lakes, and the Torrible Zone, 
And the hills of the Chankly Bore.” 
And they drank their health, and gave them a feast 
Of dumplings made of beautiful yeast; 
And every one said, “If we only live, 
We, too, will go to sea in a sieve, 
To the hills of the Chankly Bore.” 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live: 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue; 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 
Epwarp Lear 
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NOCTURNAL SKETCH 


BLANK VERSE IN RHYME 


Even is come; and from the dark Park, hark, 
The signal of the setting sun—one gun! 

And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain— 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out— 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch; 

Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Four horses as no other man can span; 

Or in the small Olympic pit sit split 

Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 


Anon Night comes, and with her wings brings things 
Such as, with his poetic tongue, Young sung; 

The gas upblazes with its bright white light, 

And paralytic watchmen prowl, howl, growl 

About the streets, and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 

Who, hasting to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 


Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 
Past drowsy Charley, in a deep sleep, creep, 
But, frightened by Policeman B. 3, flee, 

And while they’re going, whisper low, “No go!” 


Now puss, when folks are in their beds, treads leads, 
And sleepers, waking, grumble, “Drat that cat!” 
Who in the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 

Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill will. 

Now Bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 

In childish dreams, and with a roar gore poor 
Georgy, or Charley, or Billy, willy-nilly ; 

But Nursemaid in a nightmare rest, chest-pressed, 
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Dreameth of one of her old flames, James Games, 

And that she hears—what faith is man’s !—Ann’s banns 

And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, thrice ; 

White ribbons flourish, and a stout shout out, 

That upward goes, shows Rose knows those bows’ woes! 
THomas Hoop 
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MY LOVE 
I only knew she came and went Lowell 
Like troutlets in a pool; Hood 
She was a phantom of delight, Wordsworth 
And I was like a fool. Eastman 
One kiss, dear maid, I said, and sighed, Coleridge 
Out of those lips unshorn: Longfellow 
She shook her ringlets round her head, Stoddard 
And laughed in merry scorn. Tennyson 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, Tennyson 
You heard them, O my heart ; Alice Cary 
°Tis twelve at night by the castle clock, Coleridge 
Belovéd, we must part. Alice Cary 


“Come back! come back!” he cried in grief, Campbell 


“My eyes are dim with tears, Bayard Taylor 
How shall I live through all the days? Osgood 
All through a hundred years?” ToS. ferry 
’Twas in the prime of summer-time Hood 
She blessed me with her hand; Hoyt 
We strayed together, deeply blest, Edwards 


Into the dreaming land. Cornwall 


5 
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The laughing bridal roses blow, Patmore 


To dress her dark-brown hair ; Bayard Taylor 
My heart is breaking with my woe, Tennyson 
Most beautiful! most rare! Read 

I clasped it on her sweet, cold hand, Browning 
The precious golden link! Smith 

I calmed her fears, and she was calm, Coleridge 
“Drink, pretty creature, drink.” Wordsworth 
And so I won my Genevieve, Coleridge 
And walked in Paradise; Hervey 
The fairest thing that ever grew Wordsworth 
Atween me and the skies. Osgood 
ANONYMOUS 
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THE COLLEGIAN TO HIS BRIDE: 
BEING A MATHEMATICAL MADRIGAL IN THE SIMPLEST FORM 


Charmer, on a given straight line, 
And which we will call B C, 
Meeting at a common point A, 
Draw the lines A C, A B. 
But, my sweetest, so arrange it 
That they’re equal, all the three; 
Then you'll find that, in the sequel, 
All their angles, too, are equal. 
Equal angles, so to term them, 
Each one opposite its brother! 
Equal joys and equal sorrows, 
Equal hopes, ’twere sin to smother. 
Equal—O, divine ecstatics— 
Based on Hutton’s mathematics! 
PuncH 
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THE LAWYER’S INVOCATION TO SPRING 


Whereas, on certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 

And sundry flowers their heads upraise, 
Hail to the coming on of spring! 


The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 
As green as those said sprays and boughs, 

As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 


The birds aforesaid—happy pairs— 
Love, mid the aforesaid boughs, inshrines 
In freehold nests ; themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns. 


O busiest term of Cupid’s Court, 
Where tender plaintiffs actions bring— 
Season of frolic and of sport, 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming spring! 
Henry Howarp BrowneE.u 


FATHER WILLIAM 


(From “ALICE IN WONDERLAND”) 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 
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“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 
“J feared it might injure the brain; 

But now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


“You are old,” said the youth, ‘‘as I mentioned before, 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; 

Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


“In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his gray locks, 
“T kept all my limbs very supple 

By the use of this ointment—one shilling the box— 
Allow me to sell you a couple.” 


“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 

Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the beak: 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


“In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife; 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


“You are old,” said the youth; “fone would hardly suppose 
That your eye was as steady as ever ; 

Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your nose— 
What made you so awfully clever?” 


“T have answered three questions, and that is enough,” 
Said his father, “don’t give yourself airs! 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff ? 
Be off, or Pll kick you down-stairs !”’ 
Cuarves Lurwier Doneson (Lewis Carroll) 
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LITTLE BILLEE 


There were three sailors of Bristol City 
Who took a boat and went to sea, 

But first with beef and captain’s biscuits 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 


There was gorging Jack, and guzzling Jimmy, 
And the youngster he was little Billee ; 

Now when they’d got as far as the Equator, 
They’d nothing left but one split pea. 


Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“T am extremely hungaree.” 

To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 
*“We’ve nothing left, us must eat we.” 


Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“With one another we shouldn’t agree! 

There’s little Bill, he’s young and tender, 
We’re old and tough, so let’s eat he.” 


“O Billy! we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the button of your chemie.” 
When Bill received this information, 
He used his pocket-handkerchie. 


“First let me say my catechism 
Which my poor mother taught to me.” 
“Make haste! make haste!” says guzzling Jimmy, 
While Jack pulled out his snickersnee. 


Billy went up to the main-top-gallant mast, 
And down he fel! on his bended knee, 

He scarce had come to the Twelfth Commandment 
When up he jumps—“There’s land I see! 
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“Jerusalem and Madagascar 
And North and South Amerikee, 

There’s the British flag a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K. C. B.” 


So when they got aboard of the Admiral’s, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee, 
But as for little Bill he made him 
The Captain of a Seventy-three. 
Witi1am Maxepreace THACKERAY 


CAPTAIN REECE* 


Of all the ships upon the blue, 

No ship contained a better crew 
Than that of worthy Captain Reece, 
Commanding of The Mantelpiece. 


He was adored by all his men, 

For worthy Captain Reece, R. N., 
Did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his crew. 


If ever they were dull or sad, 

Their captain danced to them like mad, 
Or told, to make the time pass by, 
Droll legends of his infancy. 


A feather-bed had every man, 
Warm slippers and hot-water can, 
Brown, windsor from the captain’s store, 
A valet, too, to every four. 
*Containing the germs of Gilbert's two famous comic operas—“H. M. S. 


Pinafore,” with its amiable captain, cheerful crew, and the “sisters and the 
cousins and the aunts,” and ‘“The Pirates of Penzance.” 
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- Did they with thirst in summer burn, 

Lo, seltzogenes at every turn, 

And on all very sultry days 

Cream ices handed round on trays. 


Then currant wine and ginger pops 
Stood handily on all the “tops”: 
And, also, with amusement rife, 

A “Zoetrope,” or ‘Wheel of Life.” 


New volumes came across the sea 
From Mister Mudie’s libraree; 
The Times and Saturday Review 
Beguiled the leisure of the crew. 


Kind-hearted Captain Reece, R. N., 
Was quite devoted to his men; 

In point of fact, good Captain Reece 
Beatified The Mantlepiece. 


One summer eve, at half past ten, 

He said (addressing all his men), 
“Come, tell me, please, what I can do, 
To please and gratify my crew. 


“By any reasonable plan 

I'll make you happy if I can; 
My own convenience count as nil; 
It is my duty, and I will.” 


Then up and answered William Lee 
(The kind captain’s coxswain he, 

A nervous, shy, low-spoken man) ; 
He cleared his throat and thus began: 
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“You have a daughter, Captain Reece, . 
Ten female cousins and a niece, 
A ma, if what I’m told is true, 
Six sisters, and an aunt or two. 


“Now, somehow, sir, it seems to me, 
More friendly-like we all should be, 
If you united of ’em to 
Unmarried members of the crew. 


“If you’d ameliorate our life, 

Let each select from them a wife; 
And as for nervous me, old pal, 
Give me your own enchanting gal!” 


Good Captain Reece, that worthy man, 
Debated on his coxswain’s plan: 

“I quite agree,” he said, “O Bill; 

It is my duty, and I will. 


“My daughter, that enchanting gurl, 
Has just been promised to an earl, 
And all my other familee 

To peers of various degree. 


“But what are dukes and viscounts to 
The happiness of all my crew? 

The word I gave you I'll fulfil; 

It is my duty, and I will. 


“As you desire it shall befall, 

PII settle thousands on you all, 
And I shall be, despite my hoard, 
The only bachelor on board.” 
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The boatswain of The -Mantelpiece, 

He blushed and spoke to Captain Reece: 
“T beg your honor’s leave,” he said, 

“If you would wish to go and wed, 


“T have a widowed mother who : 
Would be the very thing for you— 
She long has loved you from afar, 
She washes for you, Captain R.” 


The captain saw the dame that day— 
Addressed her in his playful way— 
“And did it want a wedding -ring? 

It was a tempting ickle sing! 


“Well, well, the chaplain I will’ seek, 
We'll all be married this day week 
At yonder church upon the hill; 

It is my duty, and I will!” 


The sisters, cousins, aunts, and niece, 
And widowed ma of Captain Reece, 
Attended there as they were bid; 
It was their duty, and they did. 
Witiuiam ScuHwenck GILBERT 


SORROWS OF WERTHER 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 

Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 
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Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 
Wiuuiam MaKeprace THACKERAY 
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THE PURPLE COW 


I never saw a Purple Cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one. 
GELETT Burcess 


THE INVISIBLE BRIDGE 


I’d Never Dare to Walk across 
A Bridge I Could Not See; 
For Quite afraid of Falling off, 

I fear that I Should Be! 


GeLETT Burcrss 
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THE LAZY ROOF 


The Roof it has a Lazy Time 
A-lying in the Sun; 

The Walls they have to Hold Him Up; 
They do Not Have Much Fun! 


GeLetr Bureess 
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MY FEET 


My feet, they haul me Round the House, 
They Hoist me up the Stairs; 
I only have to Steer them and 
They Ride me Everywheres. 
GELETT Burcess 
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THE HEN 


Alas! my Child, where is the Pen 

That can do Justice to the Hen? 

Like Royalty, She goes her way, 

Laying foundations every day, 

Though not for Public Buildings, yet 

For Custard, Cake and Omelette. 

Or if too Old for such a use 

They have their Fling at some Abuse, 

As when to Censure Plays Unfit 

Upon the Stage they make a Hit, 

Or at elections Seal the Fate 

Of an Obnoxious Candidate. 

No wonder, Child, we prize the Hen, 

Whose Egg is Mightier than the Pen. 
O.iver Herrorp 
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THE COW 


The Cow is too well known, I fear, 
To need an introduction here. 
If She should vanish from earth’s face 
It would be hard to fill her place; 
For with the Cow would disappear 
So much that every one holds Dear. 
Oh, think of all the Boots and Shoes, 
Milk Punches, Gladstone Bags and Stews, 
And Things too numerous to count, 
Of which, my child, she is the Fount. 
Let’s hope, at least, the Fount may last 
Until owr Generation’s past. 

Oxiver HerForp 
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THE CHIMPANZEE 


Children, behold the Chimpanzee: 
He sits on the ancestral tree 
From which we sprang in ages gone. 
I’m glad we sprang: had we held on, 
We might, for aught that I can say, 
Be horrid Chimpanzees to-day. 
Oxiver Herrorp 
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SOME GEESE 


Ey-er-y child who has the use 

Of his sen-ses knows a goose. 

See them un-der-neath the tree 
Gath-er round the goose-girl’s knee, 
While she reads them by the hour 
From the works of Scho-pen-hau-er. 


ls 
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How pa-tient-ly the geese at-tend! 
But do they re-al-ly com-pre-hend 
What Scho-pen-hau-er’s driving at? 
Oh, not at all; but what of that? 
Nei-ther do I; nei-ther does she; 
And, for that mat-ter, nor does he. 
Oxiver HEerrorp 
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FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms: 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now, as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, “Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot!” 


The army surgeons made him limbs: 
Said he, “They’re only pegs; 

But there’s as wooden members quite, 
As represent my legs!” 


Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nelly Gray; 

So he went to pay her his devours 
When he’d devoured his pay! 


But when he called on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff ; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 
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“O Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat, 
Should be more uniform!” 


Said she, “I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 

But then you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now!” 


O Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call I left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches !”? 


“Why, then,” said she, “you’ve lost the feet 
Of legs in war’s alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms!” 


“Oh, false and fickle Nelly Gray; 
I know why you refuse: 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! 


“T wish I ne’er had seen your face; 
But now a long farewell! 

For you will be my death—alas! 
You will not be my Nell!” 
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Now, when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got— 

And life was such a burden grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life 
Enlisted in the Line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And as his legs were off—of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung till he was dead 
As any nail in town— 

For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 


A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died— 
And they buried Ben in four cross-roads, 
With a stake in his inside! 
Tuomas Hoop 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN 


By the side of a murmuring stream an elderly 
gentleman sat. 

On the top of his head was a wig, and a-top of his 
wig was a hat. 
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The wind it blew high and blew strong, ¢ as the 
elderly gentleman sat; 

And bore from his head in a trice, and plunged in 
the river his hat. 


The gentleman then took his cane which lay by 
his side as he sat; 

And he dropped in the river his wig, in attempting 
to get out his hat. 


His breast it grew cold with despair, and full in his 
eye madness sat; 

So he flung in the river his cane to swim with his 
wig and his hat. 


Cool reflection at last came across while this 
elderly gentleman sat; 

So he thought he would follow the stream and look 
for his cane, wig, and hat. 


His head being thicker than common, o’er-balanced 
the rest of his fat; 
And in plumped this son of a woman to follow his 
wig, cane, and hat. 
GrorGE CANNING 


THE AUTUMN LEAVES 


The Autumn leaves are falling, 
Are falling here and there. 

They’re falling through the atmosphere 
And also through the air. 


ANONYMOUS 
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IN THE NIGHT 


The night was growing old 
As she trudged through snow and sleet ; 
Her nose was long and cold, 
And her shoes were full of feet. 
ANONYMOUS 
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POOR BROTHER 


How very sad it is to think 
Our poor benighted brother 
Should have his head upon one end, 
His feet upon the other. 
ANONYMOUS 
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THE SEA 


Behold the wonders of the mighty deep, 
Where crabs and lobsters learn to creep, 
And little fishes learn to swim, 
And clumsy sailors tumble in. 
ANONYMOUS 
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THE SEPTEMBER GALE 


I’m not a chicken; I have seen 
Full many a chill September, 

And though I was a youngster then, 
That gale I well remember ; 

The day before, my kite-string snapped, 
And I, my kite pursuing, 

The wind whisked off my palm-leaf hat— 
For me two storms were brewing! 
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It came as quarrels sometimes do, 
When married folks get clashing; 

There was a heavy sigh or two, 
Before the fire was flashing— 

A little stir among the clouds, 
Before they rent asunder— 

A little rocking of the trees, 
And then came on the thunder. 


My! how the ponds and rivers boiled, 
And how the shingles rattled! 

And oaks were scattered on the ground, 
As if the Titans battled; 

And all above was in a howl, 
And all below a clatter— 

The earth was like a frying-pan, 
Or some such hissing matter. 


It chanced to be our washing-day, 
And all our things were drying: 
The storm came roaring through the-lines 
And set them all a flying: 
I saw the shirts and petticoats 
Go riding off like witches; 
I lost, ah! bitterly I wept— 
I lost my Sunday breeches! 


? 


I saw them straddling through the air, 
Alas! too late to win them; 

I saw them chase the clouds, as if 
The devil had been in them; 

They were my darlings and my pride, 
My boyhood’s only riches— 

“Farewell, farewell,” I faintly cried— 
“My breeches! O my breeches !”” 
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That night I saw them in my dreams, 
How changed from what I knew them! 
The dews had steeped their faded threads, 
The winds had whistled through them! 

I saw the wide and ghastly rents 
Where demon claws had torn them; 

A hole was in their amplest part, 
As if an imp had worn them. 


I have had many happy years, 
And tailors kind and clever, 
But those young pantaloons have gone 
Forever and forever! 
- And not till fate has cut the last 
Of all my earthly stitches, 
This aching heart shall cease to mourn 
My loved, my long-lost breeches! 
Outver WenDELL HoumeEs 
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THE BUGLE 
(FROM “THE PRINCESS”’) 


HE splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
‘The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying 
ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson 
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THE CROWDED STREET 


Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 
354 
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How fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face— 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass to toil, to strife, to rest— 

To halls in which the feast is spread— 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 

Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Go’st thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of tirade, with eager brow. 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again ? 

Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 
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Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold, dark hours, how slow the light: 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 

There is who heeds, who holds them all 
In his large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 
WiLiiaM CULLEN BRYANT 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die; 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still: he doth not move: 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
And the New-year will take ’em away. 
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Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But, though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
Old year, you shall not die; 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 


He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste 
But he’ll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 


The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
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And the New-year, blithe and bold, my friend, 


Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the saow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro: 


The cricket chirps: the light burns low: 


*Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 
Shake hands before you die. 
Old year, we “ll dearly rue for you: 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 
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His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
‘That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. : 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 
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THE RAVEN 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 
and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore— 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door. 

“Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, “tapping at my chamber 
door; 


Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 
the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow; vainly I had sought to 
borrow 

From my books surcease ef sorrow—sorrow for the lost 
Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels named 
Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore. 
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And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood re- 
peating, 

“°*Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door— 

‘Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door; 
That it is, and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 

longer, 
“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently you came 


rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you’”—Here I opened wide 
the door; 


Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, 
wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dreaim 
before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no 
token, 

And the only word there spoken-was the whispered word 
** Lenore!” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word 
**Lenore!”’ 

Merely this, and nothing more. 
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Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than 
before: 

“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window- 
lattice; 

Let me see then what thereat is, and this mystery 
explore— 
*Tis the wind, and ling more.’ 


Open then I flung the shutter, when, with ey a flirt 
and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 
yore. 


Not the least obeisance made he; not an instant stopped 
or stayed he: 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 
door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern deconan of the countenance it 
wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, 
“‘art sure no craven; 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the 
Nightly shore, 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shoxwe ?” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore!” 


Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 

so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
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Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door, 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 
With such name as “ Nevermore!” 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke 


only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 
outpour. 

Nothing further then he uttered—not a feather then he 
fluttered— 


Till I scarcely more than muttered, “Other friends have 
flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes have flown 
before.” 
Then the bird said, “Nevermore!” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

“Doubtless,” said I, ““what it utters is its only stock and 
store, 

Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster, till his song one burden 
bore, 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore— 
Of ‘Never—nevermore!’ ”’ 


But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 
bust and door, 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 
yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 
bird of yore— 
Meant in croaking ‘‘ Nevermore!” 
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This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 
reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated 
o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamplight gloating 
o’er, 

She shall press—ah! nevermore: 


Then methought the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer, 

Swung by Seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these 
angels he hath sent thee 

Respite—respite and nepenthe from the memories of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 
Lenore!’’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore!” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil '—prophet still, if bird 
or devil! 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I 
implore— 
Is there—rs there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I 
implore!”’ 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore!” 


‘“Prophet!’’ said I, “thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird 
or devil! 
By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we 
both adore, ' 
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Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant 
Aidenn, 
li shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore, 
Clasp a fair and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore!” 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore!” 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I 
shrieked, upstarting 

“Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the bust above my 
door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore! 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 
the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 
Epe@ar ALLAN PoE 
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THE HAUNTED PALACE 


In the greenest of our valleys 


a By good angels tenanted, 
XI—25 
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Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion, 

It stood there; 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago), 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 
‘Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To the lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
(Porphyrogene!) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was to but sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king, 


But evil things, in robes. of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 

(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 
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And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old-time entombed. 


And travelers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 
While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And Jaugh—but smile no more. 
EpGcar ALLAN Por 


THE CHILDREN 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
-To bid me good night and be kissed; 
O the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace! 
O the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of Jove on my face! 


And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 

Of love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin— 
When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 
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All my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild; 
O, there’s nothing on earth half so holy, 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His story still gleams in their eyes; 
O, these truants from home and from heaven— 
They have made me more manly and mild; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child! 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them for breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 
My love is the law of the school. 
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I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
‘To traverse its threshold no more; 
Ah! how shall I sigh for the dear ones, 
‘That meet me each morn at the door! 
I shall miss the “good nights” and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on its green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tread of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 

And death says, ‘“‘’The school is dismissed!” 
May the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me Hs night and be kissed! 

Cuarues M. Dickinson 
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THE DAY IS DONE 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist; 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 
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Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
‘The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 

‘That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
‘The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


‘ 
—— 
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And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
Henry WapswortH LoNGrELLOW 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 


“Work! work! work 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O, to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work! 


*Work—work—work 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work—work—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam— 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 
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*“O men with sisters dear! 
O men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch! stitch! stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt— . 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 


“But why do I talk of death— 
That phantom of grisly bone? 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 

It seems so like my own 
Because of the:fasts I keep; 

O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


*Work—work—work! 
My labor never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags, 

‘That shattered roof—and this naked floor - 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


*Work—work—work 
From weary chime to chime 
Work—work—work 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band— 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 
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*Work—work—work 
In the dull December light! 
And work—work—work— 
When the weather is warm and bright! 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the Spring. 


““O, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet! 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


*O, but for one short hour— 
A respite, however brief! 

No blesséd leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart; 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
‘Would that its tone could reach the rich!— 

She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 

Tuomas Hoop 
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THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door 
And again 

The pavements-stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


‘They say that in his prime, 

Fre the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

‘That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady! she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 
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But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
Ourver WENDELL HoLMEs 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
PART I 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky, 
And through the field the roads run by 
To many-towered Camelot; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 
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Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river, 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers; 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shaiott. 


By the margin, willow-veiled, 
Slide the heavy barges, trailed 
By slow horses; and, unhailed, 
The shallop flitteth, silken-sailed, 
Skimming down to Camelot; 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 

From the river winding clearly 
Down to towered Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers, “‘ "Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.”’ 


PART II 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay. 
She has heard a whisper say 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
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She knows not what the curse may be; 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 


And moving through a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near, 
Winding down to Camelot; 
There the river eddy whirls; 
And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market-girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-haired page, in crimson clad, 
Goes by to towered Camelot: 
And sometimes through the mirror blue 
The knights come riding, two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights; 
For often, through the silent nights, 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot; 
Or, when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed; 
“T am half sick of shadows,” said 


The Lady of Shalott. 
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PART III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves 
He rode between the barley-sheaves; 
The sun came dazzling through the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneeled 
- To a lady in his shield, 
‘That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitiered free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle-bells rang merrily, 
As he rode down to Camelot; 
And, from his blazoned baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung; 
And as he rode his armor rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jeweled shone the saddle-leather; 

‘The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burned like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot: 

As often, through the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode: 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
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From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror: 
“Tirra lirra,” by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom; 
She made three paces through the room 
She saw the water-lily bloom; 
She saw the helmet and the plume; 

She looked down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web, and floated wide; 
The mirror cracked from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me!” cried 


The Lady of Shalott. 


PART’ IV. 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over towered Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat, 
Beneath a willow left afloat; 
And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river’s dim expanse, 
Like some bold seér in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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Lying, robed in snowy white, 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Through the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot; 
And as the boat-head wound along, 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darkened wholly, 
Turned to towered Camelot; 
For ere she reached, upon the tide, 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing, in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape, she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot.. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame; 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the royal palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they crossed themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 
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But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott!” 


ALFRED, Lorp ‘TENNYSON 


THE FAIRIES 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home— 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 


High on the hilltop 
The old King sits; 

He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 

With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 

On his stately journeys 
XI-— 26 From Slieveleague to Rosses: 
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Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long; 
When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 
Between the night and morrow; 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lakes, 
On a bed of flag-leaves, 
Watching till she wakes. 


By the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
To dig one up in spite, 
He shall find the thornies set 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 
WitiraAm ALLINGHAM 
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THOSE EVENING BELLS 


Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime! 


Those joyous hours are passed away; 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so ’twill be when I am gone— 

That tuneful peal will still ring on; 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 


Tuomas Moore 


THE BELLIS OF SHANDON 


With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling around my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, © 
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And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 


The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glib rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate; 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine. 
For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry, knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling 

“Old Adrian’s Mole” in, 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 

And cymbals glorious 

Swinging uproarious 

In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 

‘Than the dome of Peter 

Flings o’er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemnly: 
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O, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


There ’s a bell in Moscow; 
While on tower and kiosk O! 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 
But there ’s an anthem 
More dear to me— 
Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 
Francis Manony (Father Prout) 
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EXCELSIOR 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device— 
Excelsior! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath; 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents ef that unknown tongue— 
Excelsior! 
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In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan— 
Excelsior! 


“Try not the pass,” the old man said: 

“Dark lowers the tempest overhead; 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 

And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


*O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


**Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last good night: 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried, through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 


A traveler, by the faithful hound, 

Half buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

That banner with the strange device— 
Excelsior! 
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There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star— 
Excelsior! 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
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THE LOST CHORD 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then, 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


Tt flooded the crimson twilight, 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit, 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loath to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 
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That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER 
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L’ALLEGRO 


(EXTRACTS) 
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Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and Wreathéd Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe, 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproveéd pleasures free; 

To hear the Lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted Eglantine: 
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While the Cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the Barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his Dames before: 

Oft listening how the Hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill; 
Some time walking, not unseen, 
By Hedgerow Elms, on Hillocks green, 
‘Right against the Eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and Amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the Plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the Milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the Mower whets his scythe, 

And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landskip round it measures, 
Russet Lawns, and Fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim with Daisies pied, 
Shallow Brooks, and Rivers wide. 
Towers and Battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted Trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
Hard by, a Cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged Oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of Herbs, and other Country Messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 
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And then in haste her Bower she leaves 
With Thestylis to bind the Sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned Haycock in the Mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland Hamlets will invite, 

When the merry Bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the Checkered shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a Sunshine Holy-day 

Till the livelong daylight fail; 

Then to the Spicy Nut-brown Ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Fairy Mab the junkets eat. 

She was pinched, and pulled, she said, 
And he, by Friar’s Lanthorn led, 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat, 
To earn his Cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy Flail hath threshed the Corn, 
That ten day-laborers could not end; 
Then lies him down, the Lubbar Fiend, 
And stretched out all the Chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And Crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first Cock his Matin rings. 

Thus done the Tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering Winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered Cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold 
In weeds of Peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of Ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of Wit. or Arms. while both contend 
To win her Grace whom all commena. 


FANCY AND SENTIMENT 


There let Hymen oft appear 

In Saffron robe, with Taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique Pageantry; 
Such sights as youthful Poets dream. 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native Wood-notes wild. 
And ever against eating Cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 

His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


Joun Mirron 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM 


BOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, . 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
*“And is mine one?” said Abou. ““Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
Leien Hunt 


’ 
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THE RAINY DAY 
The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 


It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
‘The vine still clings to the moldering wall, | 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 
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My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


ONE BY ONE 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall; 
Some are coming, some are going; 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee— 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given— 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee; 
Do not fear an arméd band; 

One will fade as others greet thee— 
Shadows passing through the tand. 
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Do not look at life’s long sorrow; 

See how small each moment’s pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 

So each day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
When each gem is set with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond; 

Nor, thy daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching heaven; but, one by one, 
‘Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER 


POLONIUS TO LAERTES 


(rROM “HAMLET,” ACT I, SC. TIT) 


And these few precepts in thy memory 

Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear’t, that th’ opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 

Are of a most select and a generous choice in that. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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BE TRUE 


Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
‘Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach! 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak. truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
Horatio Bonar 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY SINGS IN THE 
VALLEY OF HUMILIATION 


He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


i am content with that I have, 
Little be it or much; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such. 


Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage: 
Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 
JoHN Bunyan 


THE WANTS OF MAN 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

’Tis not with me exactly so; 
But ‘tis so in the song. 

My wants are many and, if told, 
Would muster many a score; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 
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What first I want is daily bread— 
And canvas-backs—and wine— 
And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me, when I dine. 
Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to quell; 
With four choice cooks from France beside, 
To dress my dinner well. 


What next I want, at princely cost, 
Is elegant attire: 

Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 

And Cashmere shawls, and Brussels lace 
My bosom’s front to deck— 

And diamond rings my hands to grace, 
And rubies for my neck. 


I want (who does not want?) a wife— 
Affectionate and fair; 
To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share. 
Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 
Of firm, yet placid mind— 
With all my faults to love me still 
With sentiment refined. 


* 


And as Time’s car incessant runs, 
And Fortune fills my store, 

I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score. 

I want (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave ?) 

That all the girls be chaste and fair, 


The boys all wise and brave. 
XI—27 
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I want a warm and faithful friend, 
‘To cheer the adverse hour; 

Who ne’er to flatter will descend, 
Nor bend the knee to power— 

A friend to chide me when I’m wrong, 
My inmost soul to see; 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him as his for me. 


I want the seals of power and place, 
The ensigns of command; 

Charged by the People’s unbought grace 
To rule my native land. 

Nor crown nor scepter would I ask 
But from.my country’s will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 


I want the voice of honest praise 
‘To follow me behind, 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of human kind, 

That after ages, as they rise, 
Exulting may proclaim 

In choral union to the skies 
Their blessings on my name. 


‘These are the Wants of mortal Man— 
I cannot want them long, 
For life itself is but a span, 
And earthly bliss—a song. 
My last great Want—absorbing all— 
Is, when beneath the sod, 
And summoned to my final call, 
The Mercy of my God. 
JOHN Quincy ApAms 
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O WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 


O why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a fast-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall molder to dust and together shall lie. 


The child that a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection that proved, 
The husband that mother and infant that blessed, 
Each, all, are away to their dwelling of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose 
eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those that beloved her and_ praised 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the scepter hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the miter hath worn, 
‘The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats to the 
steep, 

The beggar that wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint that enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner that dared to remain unforgiven, 
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The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower and the weed 
That wither away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that hath often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen— 

We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 

And we run the same course that our fathers have 
run. 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers would 
think; 

From the death we are shrinking from, they too would 
shrink; 

To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling; 

But it speeds from the earth like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but their story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers may 
come; 

They enjoyed, but the voice of their gladness is 
dumb. 


They died, ay! they died! and we things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, 
Are mingled together like sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge’ upon surge. 
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Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 
O why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Winiiam Knox 
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CONTENTMENT 


My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far excels all earthly bliss 

That God or Nature hath assigned; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live; this is my stay— 
I seek no more than may suffice. 
I press to bear no haughty sway; 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I laugh not at another’s loss, 
I grudge not at another’s gain; 

No worldly wave my mind can toss; 
I brook that is another’s bane. 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend; 

J loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease; 
My conscience clear my chief defence; 
I never seek by bribes to please 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well'as I! 
Epwarp DyYeEr 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


[Hark! how the holy calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
The grateful earnest of eternal peace.}* 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
‘The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


*Removed by author from the original poem. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
‘Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 


Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
““Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
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“One morn I missed him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, not at the wood was he; 


“The next, with dirges due in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon agéd thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown, 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a 
friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
' The bosom of his Father and his God. 
THomas GRAY 


ee 
THANATOPSIS 


‘To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
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A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart— 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 

Comes a still voice:—Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. ‘The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. ‘Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 

The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills, 

Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun; the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 
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In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all ° 

Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there! 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone! 

So shalt thou rest; and what if thou withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
‘Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
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Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


CONSIDER 


Consider 
The lilies of the field, whose bloom is brief— 
We are as they; 
Like them we fade away, 
As doth a leaf. 


Consider 
The sparrows of the air, of small account: 
Our God doth view 
Whether they fall or mount— 
He guards us too. 


Consider 
The lilies, that do neither spin nor toil, 
Yet are most fair— 
What profits all this care, 
And all this coil ? 


' Consider 
The birds, that have no barn nor harvest-weeks- 
God gives them food— 
Much more our Father seeks 
To do us good. 
Curistina G. ROssErTi 
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PEACE 


My soul, there is a country, 
Afar beyond the stars, 

Where stands a wingéd sentry 
All skilful in the wars. 

‘There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 

And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious friend, 
And (O my soul, awake !) 

Did in pure love descend, 
‘To die here for thy sake. 


If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress, and thy ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges; 
For none can thee secure, 
But One who never changes, 
Thy God, thy Life, thy Cure. 
Henry VAuGHAN 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 
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Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Sull, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old 

no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 

that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
OuiveR WENDELL HoLMEs 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from the threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 


A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
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(FROM “‘CYMBELINE.”’ ACT IV, SC. It) 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 


Nor the furious winter’s rages; 


‘Thou thy worldly task hast done, 


Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 


Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 


Care no more to clothe and eat; 
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To thee the reed is as the oak: 
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The scepter, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 


No exorciser harm thee! 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 
Nothing ill come near thee! 
Quiet consummation have; 
And renowned be thy grave! 
WiLiiAM SHAKESPEARE 
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BRIGHTEST AND BEST OF THE SONS 
OF THE MORNING 


RIGHTEST and best of the sons of the morning] 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining; 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all! 


Say shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, or gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure: 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 
RecinaLp HEBER 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


There’s a song in the air! 

There’s a star in the sky! 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer 

And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing. 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


There’s a tumult of joy 

O’er the wonderful birth, 

For the virgin’s sweet boy 

Is the Lord of the earth; 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king! 


In the light of that star 

Lie the ages impearled; 

And that song from afar 

Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King! 
Josian GitBerT HoLianp 
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CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND 


(FROM “‘“MARMION,’” CANTO vi, INTRO.) 


Heap on more wood!—the wind is chill; 
But Jet it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deem’d the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer; 

Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 

At Iol more deep the mead did drain; 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 
And feasted all his pirate crew. 


England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’T was Christmas broached the mightiest ale; 
"Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung: 
That only night in all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe; 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose, 
The lord, underogating, share. 


; The vulgar game of “post and pair.” 
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All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
Str Watrer Scorr 
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GOD REST YE, MERRY GENTLEMEN 


God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas-day. 
‘The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars shone 
through the gray, 
When Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas-day. 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born this happy night; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the child of Nazareth, was born on 
Christmas-day. 


God rest ye, all good Christians; upon this blessed morn 
The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman born: 
Now all your sorrows he doth heal, your sins he takes 
away; 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas-day. 
Dinan Marta Murock Craik 
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OLD CHRISTMAS RETURNED 


All you that to feasting and mirth are inclined, 
Come here is good news for to pleasure your mind, 
Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse: 
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Then come, boys, and welcome for diet the chief, 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies, and roast 
beef. 


The holly and ivy about the walls wind 

And show that we ought to our neighbors be kind, 

Inviting each other for pastime and sport, 

And where we best fare, there we most do resort; 

We fail not of victuals, and that of the chief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies, and roast 
beef. 


All travelers, as they do pass on their way 
At gentlemen’s halls are invited to stay, 
Themselves to refresh, and their horses to rest, 
Since that he must be Old Christmas’s guest; 
Nay, the poor shall not want, but have for relief, 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies, and roast 
beef. 
Oxup CaRoL 
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HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS 


Oh! lovely voices of the sky 
Which hymned the Saviour’s birth 
Are ye not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang, “Peace on earth”? 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith, in time gone by, 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains, 
Oh! voices of the sky! 


Oh! clear and shining light, whose beams 
That hour Heaven’s glory shed, 

Around the palms, and o’er the streams. 
And on the shepherd’s head, 
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Be near, through life and death, 
As in. that holiest night 
Of hope, and joy, and faith— 
Oh! clear and shining light! 
Frenicta DoroTrHEA HEMANS 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


It was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
‘And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars— 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain: 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


"T'was in the calm and silent night! 
The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight 
From lordly revel rolling home; 
‘Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless sway; 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far way, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ? 


Within that province far away 

Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 

Fall’n through a half-shut stable-door 
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Across‘his path. He passed—for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars, his only thought— 
The air how calm, and cold, and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


- O strange indifference! low and high 


Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The earth was still, but knew not why; 

The world was listening unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world for ever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 

Man/’s doom was linked, no more to sever, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


It zs the calm and silent night! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness—charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 

To.it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


ALFRED DoMETT 
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O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
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Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven. 
No ear may hear his coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive him siill, 
‘The dear Christ enters in 


) holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
Puinires Brooks 


THE- HOLY NIGHT 


From a Painting by Martin Feuerstein 
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WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 


FLOCKS BY NIGHT 


While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 


“Fear not,” said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind; 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 


“To you, in David’s town, this day 
Is born of David’s line 

The Saviour, who is Christ the Lord; 
And this shall be the sign: 


“The heavenly Babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 
All meanly wrapt in swaddling bands, 
And in a manger laid.” 


Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 

Of angels praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song: 


“All glory be to God on high, 
And on the earth be peace; 
Good will henceforth from Heaven to men 


Begin and never cease.” 
Nauum Tate 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


When, marshaled on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 
One star alone, of all the train, 
Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 


Hark! hark! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem; 
But one alone the Saviour speaks, 
It is the Star of Bethlehem. 


Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned. and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 


Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem; 


' When suddenly a star arose— 


It was the Star of Bethlehem. 


Tt was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease; 
And through the storm and dangers’ thrall 
It led me to the port of peace. 


Now safely moored, my perils o’er, 
Pll sing, first in night’s diadem, 
Forever and forevermore, 
The Star!—the Star of Bethlehem! 
Henry Kirke Waite 
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THE ANGELS’ SONG 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace to the earth, good will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King!” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains: 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blesséd angels sing. 


Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring: 

O, hush the noise, ye men of strife. 


And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low; 
Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow— 
Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 
O, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 
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For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 
When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 
Epmunp HamiLTon SEARS 


THE THREE KINGS 


‘Three Kings came riding from far away, 
Melchoir and Gaspar and Baltasar; 

‘Three Wise Men out of the East were they, 

And they traveled by night and they slept by day, 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 


The star was so beautiful, large, and clear, 
That all the other stars of the sky 

Became a white mist in the atmosphere, 

And by this they knew that the coming was near 
Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy. 


‘Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows, 
‘Three caskets of gold with golden keys; 

‘Their robes were of crimson silk with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Their turbans like blossoming almond-trees. 


And so the Three Kings rode’ into the West, 
Through the dusk of night, over hill and dell, 
And sometimes they nodded with beard on breast, 

And sometimes talked, as they paused to rest, 
With the people they met at some wayside well. 
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“Of the child that is born,” said Baltasar, 
“Good people, I pray you, tell us the news; 

For we in the East have seen his star, 

And have ridden fast, and have ridden far, 
To find and worship the King of the Jews.” 


And the people answered, “You ask in vain; 
We know of no king but Herod the Great!” 

They thought the Wise Men were men insane, 

As they spurred their horses across the plain, 
Like riders in haste, and who cannot wait. 


And when they came to Jerusalem, 

Herod the Great, who had heard this thing, 
Sent for the Wise Men and questioned them; 
And said, ‘‘Go down unto Bethlehem, 

And bring me tidings of this new king.” 


So they rode away; and the star stood still, 

The only one in the gray of morn; 
Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own free will, 
Right over Bethlehem on the hill, 

The city of David where Christ was born. 


And the Three Kings rode through the gate and the 
guard, 
Through the silent street, till their horses turned 
And neighed as they entered the great inn-yard; 
But the windows were closed, and the doors were barred, 


And only a light in the stable burned. 


And cradled there in the scented hay, 
In the air made sweet by the breath of kine, 


The little child in the manger lay, 


The child that would be king one day 
Of a kingdom not human but divine. 
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His mother Mary of Nazareth 
Sat watching beside his place of rest, 
Watching the even flow of his breath, 
For the joy of life and the terror of death 
Were mingled together in her breast. 


They laid their offerings at his feet: 
The gold was their tribute to a King, 
The frankincense, with its odor sweet, 
Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 
The myrrh for the body’s burying. 


And the mother wondered and bowed her head, 
And sat as still as a statue of stone; 
Her heart was troubled yet comforted, 
Remembering what the Angel had said 
Of an endless reign and of David’s throne. 


Then the Kings rode out of the city gate, 
With a clatter of hoofs in proud array; 
But they went not back to Herod the Great, 
For they knew his malice and feared his hate, 
And returned to their homes by another way. 
Henry Wapswortse LONGFELLOW 


SORROW AND BEREAVEMENT 


CORONACH 


(FROM “THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO III) 


E is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain 

When our need was the sorest, - 
The fount, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow: 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary; 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber: 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and forever! 
Sir Water Scort 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill: 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON. 


RESIGNATION 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

‘There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 
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Let us be patient! ‘These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition: 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


‘Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 
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Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest— 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 
Henry Wapswortu LoONGFELLOW 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 


When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door— 
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The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more: 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine; 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside 
Tf I but remember only 
Such as these have lived ae died! 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
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IN HARBOR 


I think it is over, over, 
I think it is over at last: 
Voices of foemen and lover, 
The sweet and the bitter have passed: 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast: 
‘There’s but a faint sobbing seaward 
While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 
‘The heavenly harbor at last! 


I feel it is over! over: 
For the winds and the waters surcease; 
Ah, few were the days of the rover 
That smiled in the beauty of peace, 
And distant and dim was the omen 
‘That hinted redress or release! 
From the ravage of life, and its riot, 
What marvel I yearn for the quiet 
Which bides in the harbor at last— 
For the lights, with their welcoming quiver 
‘That throbs through the sanctified river, 
Which girdle the harbor at last, 
‘This heavenly harbor at last ? 


I know it is over, over, 

I know it is over at last! 
Down sail! the sheathed anchor uncover, 
For the stress of the voyage has passed: 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 

Hath outbreathed its ultimate blast: 
‘There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 
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While the calm of the tide deepens leeward; 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last! 
Paut Hamittron Hayne 
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THE DEATH-BED 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came, dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 
THomas Hoop 
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A DEATH-BED 


Her suffering ended with the day; 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 
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But when the sun, in ail his state, 
Illumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through glory’s morning-gate, 
And walked in Paradise! 
JAMES ALDRICH 
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JIM’S KIDS 


Jim was a fisherman, up on the hill, 
Over the beach lived he and his wife, 
In a little house—you can see it still— 
An’ their two fair boys; upon my life 
You never seen two likelier kids, 
In spite of their antics an’ tricks an’ noise, 
Than them two boys! 


Jim would go out in his boat on the sea, 
Just as the rest of us fishermen did, 

An’ when he come back at night thar’d be, 
Up to his knees in the surf, each kid, 

A beck’nin’ and cheerin’ to fisherman Jim; 
He’d hear ’em, you bet, above the roar 
Of the waves on the shore. 


But one night Jim came a sailin’ home 

And the little kids weren’t on the sands; 
Jim kinder wondered they hadn’t come, 

And a tremblin’ took hold o’ his knees and hands, 
And he learnt the worst up on the hill, 

In the little house, an’ he bowed his head, 

“The fever,” they said. 


*T was an awful time for fisherman Jim, 
With them darlin’s a dyin’ afore his eyes, 
They kep’ a callin’ an’ beck’nin’ him, 
For they kinder wandered in mind. ‘Their cries 
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Were about the waves and fisherman Jim 
And the little boat a sailin’ for shore 
Till they spoke no more. 


Well, fisherman Jim lived on and on, 
And his hair grew white and the wrinkles came, 
But he never smiled and his heart seemed gone, 
And he never was heard to speak the name 
Of the little kids who were buried there, 
Up on the hill in sight o’ the sea, 


Under a willow tree. 


One night they came and told me to haste 
To the house on the hill, for Jim was sick, 
And they said I hadn’t no time to waste, 
For his tide was ebbin’ powerful quick, 
An’ he seemed to be wand’rin’ and crazy like, 
An’ a seein’ sights he oughtn’t to see, 
An’ had called for me. 


And fisherman Jim sez he to me, 
“Tt’s my last, last cruise, you understand, 
I'm sailin’ a dark and dreadful sea, 
But off on the further shore, on the sand, 
Are the kids, who ’s a beck’nin’ and callin’ my name 
Jess as they did, oh, mate, you know, 
In the long ago.” 


No, sir! he wasn’t afeard to die, 
For all that night he seemed to see 
His little boys of the years gone by, 
And to hear sweet voices forgot by me; 
An’ just as the mornin’ sun came up, 
“They’re a holdin’ me by the hands,” he cried, 
And so he died. 


EuGENE FIELD 
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ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 

But we loved with a love that was more than loye, 
I and my Annabel Lee— 

With a iove that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. - 


And this was the reason that long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulcher 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me. 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

‘That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
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Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 
In her sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
EpGar ALLAN Por 
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SLEEP 


“He giveth his beloved sleep.” PsauM cxxvii, 2. 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
“He giveth his belovéd—sleep ?”’ 


What would we give to our beloved? 

The hero’s heart, to be unmoved— 

The poet’s star-tuned harp, to sweep— 
The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse— 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows P 
“He giveth his beloved—sleep.” 


What do we give to our beloved? 

A litile faith, all undisproved— 

A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake, 
“He giveth his beloved—sleep.” 
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“Sleep soft, beloved!” we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep; 
But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber when 

“He giveth his beloved—sleep.” 


O earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O deivéd gold the wailers heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
And “giveth his beloved—sleep.”’ 


Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say, and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard— 
“He giveth his belovéd—sleep.” 


His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men sow and reap; 
More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

“He giveth his beloved—sleep.” 


For me, my heart, that erst did go 

Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now its wearited vision close, 

Would childlike on his love repose 

Who “giveth his belovéd—sleep.” 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
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And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say “Not a tear must o’er her fall! 
He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
EvizABetH Barrett BRowNING 


REST 


I lay me down to sleep, 
With little care 

Whether my waking find 
Me here, or there. 


A bowing, burdened head 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 


My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now; 

To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


I am not eager, bold, 

Nor strong—all that is past; 
I am ready not to do, 

At last, at last. 


My half-day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part— 
I give a patient God 
My patient heart; 
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And grasp his banner still, 
Though all the blue be dim; 
These stripes as well as stars 
Lead after him. 
Mary Woortsty How1anpb 
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FAIR HELEN 


I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirconnell lea! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succor me! 


O think na but my heart was sair 
When my Love dropt down and spak nae mair! 
I laid her down wi’ meikle care 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 


As I went down the water-side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide. 
On fair Kirconnell lea; 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 

For her sake that died for me. 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 
Pll make a garland of thy hair 


_—— | er ee ea 
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Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, “Haste and come to me!” 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 
On fair Kirconnell lea. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 


I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

And I am weary of the skies, 
Since my Love died for me. 
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TOO LATE 


Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 


In the old likeness that I knew, 


I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 


I’d smile on ye sweet as the angels do; 


Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
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Oh, to call back the days that are not! 

_ My eyes were blinded, your words were few: 

Do you know the truth now, up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 


I never was worthy of you, Douglas; 
Not half worthy the like of you: 

Now all men beside seem to me like shadows— 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 


Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas; 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew; 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true! 
Dinan Maria Mutock Craik 
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MY CREED 


HOLD that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 


I hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence; 
Where center is not—can there be 
Circumference ? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 

Affirm where’er my rhyme may go— 
Whatever things be sweet or fair, 

Love makes them so; 


Whether it be the lullabies 

That charm to rest the nursling bird, 
Or the sweet confidence of sighs 

And blushes, made without a word; 


Whether the dazzling and the flush 
Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, 
Or by some cabin door, a bush 
Of ragged flowers. 


Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers, 
That make us saints: we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 
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And when a man can live apart 
From works, on theologic trust, 
I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 
AuicE Cary 
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O YET WE TRUST THAT SOMEHOW GOOD 


’ 


(FROM “IN MEMORIAM,’ LIII) 
O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of bood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. 
ALFRED, Lorp TrENNyYson 
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THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER 


Father of all! in every age, ‘ 
Tn every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human Will. 


What Conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 

This teach me more than Hell to shun, 
That more than Heaven pursue. 


What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away; 

For God is paid when man receives; 
T’ enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 
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And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay; : 

If Iam wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from foolish Pride 
And impious Discontent, 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

» Or aught thy goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by thy breath; 

O, lead me, wheresoe’er I go, 
‘Through this day’s life or death! 


This day be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


‘To thee, whose temple is all Space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 
One chorus let all Being raise, 
All Nature’s incense rise! 
ALEXANDER Popr 
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THE LOST SHEEP 
(“THE NINETY AND NINE”’) 


There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold; 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold, 
Away on the mountain wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 


“Lord, thou hast here thy ninety and nine: 
Are they not enough for thee Pe 

But the Shepherd made answer: “<°'Tis of mine 
Has wandered away from me; 4 

And although the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert he heard its cry— 
Sick and helpless, and ready to die. 


“Lord, whence are those blood-drops all the way, 
That mark out the mountain track ?” 

“They were shed for one who had gone astray 
Ere the Shepherd could bring him back.” 

“Lord, whence are thy hands so rent and torn?” 

“They are piercéd to-night by many a thorn.” 


But all through the mountains, thunder-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 

There rose a cry to the gate of heaven, 
“Rejoice! I have found my sheep!” 
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And the angels echoed around the throne, 
“Rejoice, for the Lord brings back his own!’’. 
EvizABETH CECILIA CLEPHANE 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

‘The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

T loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on; 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
JoHn Henry NewMan 
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THE RIGHT MUST WIN 


O, it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take his part 

Upon this battle-field of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart! 
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He hides himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God; 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 


Or he deserts us at the hour 
The fight is all but lost; 

And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need him most. 


Til masters good, good seems to change 
To ill with greater ease; 

And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross-purposes. 


Ah! God is other than we think; 
His ways are far above, 

Far beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by childlike love. 


Workman of God! O, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible. 


And blest is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin! 
Freperick WiiuiaM FABER 
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GRADATIM 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet: 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed and passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light; 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for men! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way— 

We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 
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Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 
JosIAH GILBERT HOLLAND 
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HE PRAYETH BEST 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small: 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
SAMUEL I’. COLERIDGE 
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SAINT AGNES 


Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon: 

My breath to heaven like vapor goes: 
May my soul follow soon! 

The shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord: 

Make thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snow-drop of the year 
That in my bosom lies. 
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As these white robes are-soiled and dark, 
To yonder shining ground; 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 
To yonder argent round; 

So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before thee; 

So in mine earthly house I am, 
To that I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, O Lord! and far 
Through all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean. 


He lifts me to the golden doors; 
The flashes come and go; 
All heaven bursts her starry floors, 
And strews her lights below, 
And deepens on and up! the gates 
Roll back, and far within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 
To make me pure of sin. 
The sabbath of Eternity, 
One sabbath deep and wide— 
A light upon the shining sea— 
The Bridegroom with his bride! 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 
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THE NEW YEAR 


> 


(FROM “IN MEMORIAM,” Cy) 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night— 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new— 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land— 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
Atrrep, Lorp TENNYSON 
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CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, » 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 
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THE VOICE OF THE HEAVENS 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

‘Th’ unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes, to every land, 

‘The work of an Almighty hand. 
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Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale; 
And nightly, to the listening Earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
For ever singing as they shine: 
“’The Hand that made us is divine.” 
~  JoserpH ADDISON 
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LIFE 


It is not life upon thy gifts to live, 
But to grow fixed with deeper roots in thee; 
And when the sun and showers their bounties give. 
To send out thick-leaved limbs; a fruitful tree 
Whose green head meets the eye for many a mile, 
Whose spreading boughs a friendly shelter rear, 
And full-faced fruits their blushing welcome smile 
As to its goodly shade our feet draw near. _ 
Who tastes its gifts shall never hunger more, 
For ’tis the Father spreads the pure repast, 
Who, while we eat, renews the ready store, 
Which at his bounteous board must ever last; 
And, as the more we to his children lend, 
The more to us doth of his bounty send. 

JONES VERY 
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LETTY’S GLOBE 


When Letty had scarce passed her third glad year, 
And her young artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a colored sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world; old empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leaped, 
And laughed and prattled in her world-wide bliss; 
But when we turned her sweet unlearnéd eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 
“Oh! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there!” 
And while she hid all-England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair! 

CHARLES ‘TENNYSON TURNER 
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STRONG SON OF GOD, IMMORTAL LOVE 


(FROM “IN MEMORIAM,” PROEM) 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove; 


‘Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
‘Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 
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Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; j 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 
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Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 
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THE PALM AND THE PINE 


Beneath an Indian palm a girl 
Of other blood reposes; 

Her cheek is clear and pale as pearl 
Amid that wild of roses. 


Beside a northern pine a boy 
Is leaning fancy-bound, 

Nor listens where with noisy joy 
Awaits the impatient hound. 


Cool grows the sick and feverish calm, 
Relaxed the frosty twine— 

‘The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
The palm-tree of the pine. 


As soon shall nature interlace 
Those dimly-visioned boughs, 
As these young lovers face to face 
Renew their early vows. 
From THE GERMAN OF Herricu Heme 
Translation of RicHarp Monckton Mings, 
Lorp Hovcuton 
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SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY ALEXANDER SELKIRK 
DURING HIS SOLITARY ABODE IN THE ISLAND OF 
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VERSES 


JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the center all round to the sea, 
I am Lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach; 
I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech— 
I start at the sound of my own. 

‘The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
‘Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man! 
O, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth— 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 


And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 


Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford; 
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But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 


Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial, endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more! | 
My friends—do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 
O, tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-wingéd arrows of light, 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is lain down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest, 
And I to my cabin repair. 
‘There’s mercy in every place, 
And mercy—encouraging thought !— 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. 
Witi1aAM CowPER 


—_—_ 
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ULYSSES 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known: cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the vinging plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravel’d world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own ‘Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the scepter and the isle— 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
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This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought 

with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 


Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Move earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 


tide ROBE 


THE GREAT ACHILLES, GREEK HERO AND FRIEND OF ULYSSES. 
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THE CATARACT OF LODORE 


(DESCRIBED IN “RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY’) 


“How does the water 
Come down at Lodore!”’ 
My little boy asked me 
Thus, once on a time; 
And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon at the word, 
There first came one daughter, 
And then came another, 
‘To second and third 
The request of their brother, 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar, 
As many a time 
They had seen it before. 
So I told in rhyme, 
For of rhymes I had store; 
And ’twas in my vocation 
For their recreation 
That-so, 1 should sing; 
Because I was Laureate 
To them and the King. 


From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell; 
From its fountains 
In the mountains, 
Its rills and its gills; 
Through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 
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And thence at departing, 

Awakening and starting, 

It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 

Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 

And through the wood-shelter, 

Among crags in its flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 

Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling; 
Now smoking and frothing 

Its tumult and wrath in, 

Tih, in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 

Of its steep descent. 


The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound: 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 
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Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and spitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and going, 

And running and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, . 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And moaning and groaning; 


And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And thundering and floundering; 


Dividing and gliding and sliding, 


And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and winkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering; 
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Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 

Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 

Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 

Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 
beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and 
slapping, 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and 
jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and 
clashing; 

And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar— 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

Roserr SouTHEY 
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KNOCKING, EVER KNOCKING 


‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock.”—REvELATION iti, 20. 


Knocking, knocking, ever knocking ? 
Who is there ? 

"Tis a pilgrim, strange and kingly, 
Never such was seen before; 

Ah, sweet soul, for such a wonder, 
Undo the door. 

No—that door is hard to open; 

Hinges rusty, latch is broken; 
Bid him go. 

Wherefore with that knocking dreary 

Scare the sleep from one so weary ? 
Say him no. 
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Knocking, knocking, ever knocking ? 
What! Still there? 

O sweet soul, but once behold him, 

With the glory-crownéd hair; 

And those eyes, so strange and tender, 
Waiting there; 

Open! Open! Once behold him, 


Him so fair. 


Ah, that door! Why wilt thou vex me, 
Coming ever to perplex me? 

For the key is stiffly rusty, 

And the bolt is clogged and dusty; 
Many-fingered ivy-vine 

Seals it fast with twist and twine; 
Weeds of years and years before 
Choke the passage of that door. 


Knocking! knocking! What? Still knocking? 


He still there ? 


What’s the hour? The night is waning— 


In my heart a drear complaining, 
And a chilly, sad unrest. 
Ah, this knocking! It disturbs me! 
Scares my sleep with dreams unblest! 
Give me rest, 
Rest—ah, rest! 


Rest, dear soul, he longs to give thee; 
Thou hast only dreamed of pleasure, 
Dreamed of gifts and golden treasure, 
Dreamed of jewels in thy keeping, 
Waked to weariness of weeping: 
Open to thy soul’s one Lover, 

And thy night of dreams is over— 
The true gifts he brings have seeming 
More than all thy faded dreaming! 
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Did she open? Doth she? Will she? 
So, as wondering we behold, 
Grows the picture to a sign, 
Pressed upon your soul and mine; 
For in every breast that liveth 
Is that strange, mysterious door; 
The forsaken and betangled, 
Ivy-gnarled and weed-bejangled, 
Dusty, rusty, and forgotten; 
There the pierced hand still knocketh, 
And with ever-patient watching, 
With the sad eyes true and tender, 
With the glory-crownéd hair— 
Still a God is waiting there. 

Harrier Bescuer Stowe 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care: 


Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 
And fear, and bloodshed (miserable train ), 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower: 
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Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 
By objects which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate; 

Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, e’en more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress, 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 


Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

(And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest,) 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 


Who, if he rise to station ‘of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire: 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state; 


Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 


Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 
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Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 


Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and atured 
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With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 
Or, if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 


He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images! which, whereso’er he be, 


- Are at his heart; and such fidelity 


Tt is his darling passion to approve; 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love: 


"Tis finally the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity— 

And with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse to his wish or not-— 
Plays in the many games of life that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won! 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed : 


Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
Forever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must go to dust without his fame, 


- And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 


Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause! 

‘This is the happy warrior; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be, 
Witt1am WorpswortH 
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INGRATITUDE 


(FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT,” ACT II, SC. vit) 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou are not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 


Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
‘Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
‘Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


SONG: ON MAY MORNING 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


JoHN Mirron 
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ON HIS BLINDNESS 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide— 
“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?” 
I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies: “God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
JoHN Mitton 
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DOROTHY Q. 


A FAMILY PORTRAIT 


Grandmother’s mother; her age, I guess, 
‘Thirteen summers, or something less; 
Girlish bust, but womanly air, 

Smooth, square forehead, with uprolled hair, 
Lips that lover has never kissed, 

‘Taper fingers and slender wrist, 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade— 

So they painted the little maid. 


On her hand a parrot ereen 

Sits unmoving and broods serene; 

Hold up the canvas in full view— 

Look! there’s a rent the light shines through, 
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Dark with a century’s fringe of dust— 
That was a Red-Coat’s rapier-thrust! 
Such is the tale the lady old, 
Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told. 


Who the painter was none may tell— 
One whose best was not over well; 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed, 

Flat as a rose that has long been pressed; 
Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 
Dainty colors of red and white; 

And in her slender shape are seen 

Hint and promise of stately mien. 


Look not on her with eyes of scorn— 
Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 

Ay! since the galloping Normans came, 
England’s annals have known her name; 
And still to the three-hilled rebel town 
Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 

For many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthful sire and the gray-haired son. 


O damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 
Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 
Such a gift as never a king 

Save to daughter or son might bring— 
All my tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister, and child and wife, 
And joy and sorrow, and death and life! 


What if a hundred years ago 
Those close-shut lips had answered, No. 
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When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name; 
And under the folds that look so still 

The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill ? 
Should I be I, or would it be 

One tenth another to nine tenths me? 


Soft is the breath of a maiden’s Yes: 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 

But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and blast, 

And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that whispered then 
You may hear to-day in a hundred men! 


O lady and lover, how faint and far 

Your images hover, and here we are, 
Solid and stirring in flesh and bone— 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s—all their own— 
A goodly record for time to show 

Of a syllable spoken so long ago!— 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive, 
For the tender whisper that bade me live ? 


It shall be a blessing, my little maid! 

I will heal the stab of the Red-Coat’s blade, 

And freshen the gold of the tarnished frame, 

And gild with a rhyme your household name, 

So you shall smile on us brave and bright 

As first you greeted the morning’s light, 

And live untroubled by woes and fears 

Through a second youth of a hundred years. 
Otiver Wenvett Hotes 
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TO MY GRANDMOTHER* 


This relative of mine, 

Was she seventy-and-nine 
When she died ? 

By the canvas may be seen 

How she look’d at seventeen, 


As a bride. 


Beneath a summer tree, 

Her maiden reverie 
Has a charm; 

Her ringlets are in taste; 

What an arm! .. . what a waist 
For an arm! 


With her bridal-wreath, bouquet, 

Lace farthingale, and gay 
Falbala, 

Were Romney’s limning true, 

What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa! 


Her lips are sweet as love; 
They are parting! Do they move? 
Are they dumb? 
Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 
To say, “Come!” 


What funny fancy slips 

From atween these cherry lips! 
Whisper me, 

Sweet sorceress in paint, 

What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee? 


1 *Suggested by a picture by Mr. Romney. 
OS 
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That good-for-nothing Time 

Has a confidence sublime! 
When I first 

Saw this lady, in my youth, 

Her winters had, forsooth, 
Done their worst. 


Her locks as white as snow, 

Once sham’d the swarthy crow; 
By and by 

That fowl’s avenging sprite 

Set his cruel foot for spite 
Near her eye. 


Her rounded form was lean, 

And her silk was bombazine: 
Well I wot 

With her needles would she sit, 

And for hours would she knit-— 
Would she not ? 


Ah, perishable clay! 

Her charms had dropp’d away 
One by one; 

But if she heav’d a sigh 

With a burden, it was, “Thy 
Will be done.” 


Tn travail, as in tears, 

With the fardel of her years 
Overpast, 

In mercy she was borne 

Where the weary and the worn 
Are at rest. 
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Oh, if you now are there, 

And sweet as once you were, 
Grandmamma, 

This nether world agrees 

*Twill all the better please 
Grandpapa. 


Freprerick LockeR-LAMPSON 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 


So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 
Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their lord, 
King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 
And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made— 
Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
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To rule once more; but let what will be, be. 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere: : 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word.” 


To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Tt is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man. 
Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 
So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam.. He, stepping down 
By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 


‘There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewelry. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled as he stood, 
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This way and that dividing the swift mind, 
In act to throw? but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

There in the many-knotted water-flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard ?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
“Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again, 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word,” 


Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud: 

“And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost forever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
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Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 

An act unprofitable, against himself ? 1 
The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 

Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 

And rumors of a doubt ? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honor and much fame were lost.” 


So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
“What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard ?”’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“T heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 
‘To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath. 
“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence. 
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But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 
But ere he dipped the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth’d in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 


And lightly went the other to the King. 


Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen ?”’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
“My end draws nigh; “tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 
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So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 

As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 

Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. -So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick, quick! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of arméd heels— 

And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold—and from them 

rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
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Then murmur’d Arthur, “Place me in the barge,” 

And to the barge they came. ‘There those three 
Queens : 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood: for all his face was white 
And colorless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 


Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I-see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 

Which was an image of the mighty world; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 
And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 
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“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfls himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May he within himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 

With these thou seést—if indeed I go— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)— 

To the island-valley of Avilion; i 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 


So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


ALFRED, Lorp TENNyson 
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SIR GALAHAD 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel: 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 
To save from shame and thrall: 
But all my heart is drawn above, 


My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine: 


T never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A.virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns: 
Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 
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Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail: 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blesséd vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And starlike mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; . 
But blesséd forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
‘That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
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Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armor that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d and turn’d to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 

A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

“© just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 


Aurrep, Lorp ‘TENNYSON 
eo ( 


MY AIN COUNTREE 
| 
“But now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.”—Hxprews xi. 16 


I’m far frae my hame, an’ I’m weary aftenwhiles, 

For the langed-for hame-bringing, an’ my Father’s 
welcome smiles; 

T'll never be fu’ content, until mine een do see 

The shining gates o’ heaven an’ my ain countree. 


The earth is flecked wi’ flowers, mony-tinted, fresh, an’ 


gay, 
The birdies warble blithely, for my Father made them 
sae; 
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But these sights an’ these soun’s will as naething be to 
me, 
When I hear the angels singing in my ain countree. 


I’ve his gude word of promise that some gladsome 
day the King 

To his ain royal palace his banished hame will bring: 

Wi een an’ wi’ hearts runnin’ owre, we shall see 

The King in his beauty in our ain countree. 


My sins hae been mony, an’ my sorrows hae been sair, 

But there they'll never vex me, nor be remembered 
mair; 

His bluid has made me white, his hand shall dry mine 
ee, 

When he brings me hame at last to my ain countree. 


Like a bairn to its mither, a wee birdie to its nest, 

I wad fain be ganging noo, unto my Saviour’s breast; 

For he gathers in his bosom, witless, worthless lambs 
like me, 

And carries them himsel’ to his ain countree. 


He’s faithfu’ that hath promised, he’ll surely come 
again, 

He'll keep his tryst wi’ me, at what hour I iad ken; 

But he bids me still to wait, an’ ready aye to be, 

To gang at ony moment to my ain countree. 


So Pm Rae aye, an’ singin’ o’ my hame as I wait, 

For the soun’ing o’ his footta’ this side the shining gate; 

God gie his grace to ilk ane wha listens noo to me, 

‘That we a’ may gang in gladness to our ain countree. 
Mary Ler Demarest 
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THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE 
(A FREE PARAPHRASE OF THE GERMAN) 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes: 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again; 

And yet in tenderest love our dear 
And heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that Angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm ; 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will! 


O thou who mournest on thy way, 

With longing for the close of day; 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 

And gently whispers, “Be resigned : 

Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well!” 
JouHn GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT 


She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair: 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn. 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveler between life and death: 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

‘To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright, 

With something of angelic light. 
Witi1am Worpsworri 
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MIGNON‘S SONG 
(rRoM “WILHELM MEISTER”) 


- © Kyow’st thou the land where citron-apples bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom, 
A gentle wind from deep-blue heaven blows, 
The myrtle thick, and high the laurel grows ? 
Know’st thou it then? 
Tis there! ’Tis there, 
O my true loved one, thou with me must go! 


“Know’st thou the house, its porch with pillars tall ? 
The rooms do glitter, glitters bright the hall, 
And marble statues stand, and look each one. 
What’s this, poor child, to thee they’ve done? 
Know’st thou it then? 

’Tis there! ’Tis there, 
O my protector, thou with me must go! 


“Know’st thou the hill, the bridge that hangs on cloud ? 
The mules in mist grope o’er the torrent loud, 
In caves lie coiled the dragon’s ancient brood, 
The crag leaps down, and over it the flood: 
Know’st thou it then? 

Tis there! ’Tis there 
Our way runs: O my father, wilt thou go?” 

From tHE German or GOETHE 
Translation of THomas CARLYLE 


es se 


THE LORELEI 


IL know not whence it rises, 
This thought so full of woe; 
But a tale of times departed 


wae Haunts me—and will not go. 
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The air is cool, and it darkens, 
And calmly flows the Rhine; 
The mountain peaks are sparkling 

In the sunny evening-shine. 


And yonder sits a maiden, 
The fairest of the fair; 

With gold is her garment glittering, 
And she combs her golden hair. 


With a golden comb she combs it, 
And a wild song singeth she, 

That melts the heart with a wondrous 
And powerful melody. 


The boatman feels his bosom 
With a nameless longing move; 

He sees not the gulfs before him, 
His gaze is fixed above, 


‘Till over boat and boatman 
The Rhine’s deep waters run; 
And this with her magic singing 
‘The Lorelei hath done! 
From tae German or Hernricn Heng 
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THE FISHER 


The waters purled, the waters swelled, 
A fisher sat near by, 

And earnestly his line beheld 
With tranquil heart and eye; 

And while he sits and watches there, 
He sees the waves divide, 

And, lo! a maid, with glistening hair, 
Springs from the troubled tide. 
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She sang to him, she spake to him, 
“Why lur’st thou from below, 

In cruel mood, my tender brood, 
To die in day’s fierce glow? 

Ah! didst thou know how sweetly there 
The little fishes dwell, 

Thou wouldst come down their lot to share, 
And be forever well. 


*‘Bathes not the smiling sun at night— 
The moon too—in the waves? 

Comes he not forth more fresh and bright 
From ocean’s cooling caves? 

Canst thou unmoved that deep world see, 
That heaven of tranquil blue, 

Where thine own face is beckoning thee 
Down to the eternal dew ?” 


The waters purled, the waters swelled, 
They kissed his naked feet; 
His heart a nameless transport held, 
As if his love did greet. 
She spake to him, she sang to him; 
Then all with him was o’er— 
Half drew she him, half sank he in, 
He sank to rise no more. 
From THE GERMAN or GOETHE 
Translation of Cuartes Timoriy Brooxs 


es 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river? 
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He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river, 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


“This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan. 
(Laughed while he sat by the river y) 

“The only way since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 

Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

‘The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river, 
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Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 
EizABETH Barretr BROWNING 


es Se 
THE SOLITARY REAPER 


Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In springtime from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 


ape That has been, and may be again? 
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Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickie bending; 
I listened, motionless and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 
Wittiam Worpsworts 
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PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE 


’ 


(FROM THE “ILIAD,” BOOK v1) 
“Too daring prince! ah whither dost thou run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son! 
And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he! 
For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain; 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain! 
Oh grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 
No parent now remains, my griefs to share, 
No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
Laid 'Theb waste, and slew my warlike sire! 
His fate compassion in the victor bred; 
Stern as he was, he yet revered the dead, 
His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil, 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile; 
Then raised a mountain where his bones were burned; 
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The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorned; 
Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honor grow. 


*f * * * * *% * 


“Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will perish if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share; 
Oh prove a husband’s and a father’s care! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of ‘Troy: 
Thou from this tower defend th’ important post; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from Heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his roy.” 
The chief replied: “That post shall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renowned, 
And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep 
the ground, 
Attaint the luster of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame? 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My soul impels me to th’ embattled plains: 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father’s glories, and my own. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, imperial ‘Troy! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 
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Not Priam’s hoary hairs defiled with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, 

As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread; 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes of which so large a part was thine! 

To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 

They cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wife! 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 

Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name! 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Pressed with a load of monumental clay! 

Thy Hector, wrapped in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.” 
Thus having spoke, th’ illustrious chief of Troy 

Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 

The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 

Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 

With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 

And Hector hasted to relieve his child; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 

And placed the beaming helmet on the ground. 

Then kissed the child, and, lifting high in air, 

‘Thus to the gods preferred a father’s prayer: 
“O thou whose glory fills th’ ethereal throne, 

And all ye deathless powers! protect my son! 

Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 

Against his country’s foes the war to wage, 

And rise the Hector of the future age! 

So when, triumphant from successful toils, 

Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 

Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 

And say, This chief transcends his father’s fame: 


Bea cae 


HEATH 


HECTOR, AFTER PARTING FROM ANDROMACHE, IS SLAIN 
IN COMBAT BY ACHILLES. 
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While pleased, amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows with joy.” 
He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms 

Restored the pleasing burden to her arms; 

Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hushed to repose, and with a smile surveyed. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 

The softened chief with kind compassion viewed, 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued: 

‘Andromache! my soul’s far better part, 

Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fixed is the term to all the race of earth, 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 

No force can then resist, no flight can save; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

No more—but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom. 
Me glory summons to the martial scene, 

The field of combat is the sphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger, as the first in fame.” 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading piumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 

That streamed at every look: then, moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 
Through all her train the soft infection ran; 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. 
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QUA CURSUM VENTUS 


As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 

With canvas drooping, side by side, 
‘Two towers of sail at dawn of day 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried; 


When fell the night, up sprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the selfsame seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 


E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared. 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
‘To that, and your own selves, be true. 


But O blithe breeze; and O great seas! 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there! 
Artuur Huau Croucu 
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ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loath? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild esctasy ? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
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Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul, to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’ st. 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 
JOHN Keats 


es sf 


YOUTH 
(FRoM ““youTH AND AGB’’) 


Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young! 

When I was young ?—Ah, woful When! 
Ah! for the change ’twixt Now and Then! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands 
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How lightly then it flashed along: 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 

Naught cared this body for wind or weather 

When Youth and I lived in’t together. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
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LUCY 


Three years she grew in sun and shower; 
Then Nature said, ‘‘A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown: 
' This Child I to myself will take; 
Sne shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 


“Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven. in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


“She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
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Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mold the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


“And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.” 


Thus Nature spake—the work was done~ 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 
Witiiam WorpswortH 
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